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SOLVAY 
SALUTES 
NEW HANDY 
BEER BOTTLE 


Only 6 inches tall with a full 12 oz. 
capacity, this new one-way package 
is a masterpiece of compact design. 
Combining convenience with the 
flavor protection only glass affords, 
it offers a challenging sales oppor- 
tunity to the glass container industry. 
We wish you success! 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 





ANNOUNCING A NEW ORGANIZATION: 





DOW INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


DIVISION OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


formed to offer the 


CHEMICAL CLEANING SERVICES 


formerly provided by 


DOWELL DIVISION OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dow Industrial Service will be an organization devoted 
exclusively to helping you solve maintenance and dis- 
posal problems. It will offer an expanded scope of 
operations designed to be of greater service to all types 
of industry. 


e The new organization will offer the cleaning services 
proved in plants throughout the U. S. by Dowell 
during the past 20 years. 


Chemical cleaning personnel will be the same engi- 
neers and operators you have known in Dowell. 

Specialized cleaning equipment will be provided from 
the same stations and offices—located in major 


industrial areas. 


The research program which has provided many 


major advances in cleaning techniques and chemicals 
will be continued — and expanded. 


Dow Industrial Service will welcome the opportunity 
to discuss your cleaning problems on all kinds of 
equipment in alt industries—steam generators, process 
equipment, heat exchangers, towers, water and product 
lines, water wells and tanks. 

The new organization will also offer consulting services, 
and a line of chemical products for use in water and 
waste treatment. 

Dowell will continue to offer services and products to 
the drilling and producing segments of the oil industry. 
For service or more information call the office or sta- 


tion near you. Or write Dow Industrial Service, 20575 
Center Ridge Road, Cleveland 16, Ohio. 


Chemical Cleaning Services for all industry 
DOW INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


DIVISION OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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DIXON CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Executive Offices: Bloomfield, N. J. 
1260 Broad Street EDison 8-4000 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Sales Offices: Paulsboro, New Jersey 
Providence, Rhode Isiand 














TOP OF THE WEEK 


FEBRUARY 20, 1960 


Latest chemical import tabulation shows that U.S. bought 25% 


more from Europe in ‘59 than in ‘58 


prices to hike export sales 


VIEWPOINT 

The question of productivity—its 
meaning and its effects—is sure to 
be key CPI labor issue. 


LETTERS 

MEETINGS 

BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 
Space-age uses spark rapid rise in 
use of ultralight metals: magne- 
sium, beryllium, calcium. 

Spurt in chemical imports—up al- 
most 25% in °59—points to 
Europe’s growing competitiveness. 
How Du Pont reached its latest 


milepost—$2 billion/year sales— 
and how it’s driving for $3 billion. 


ENGINEERING 

International Salt unveils new heat- 
activated separation system for cul- 
ling impurities from rock salt. 


Japan’s CPI now exports know- 
how as well as goods, licenses 
home-developed processes. 


SALES 

Polyethylene bag makers count on 
thinner bags from new, stronger 
resins to drive wedge into bulk 
packaging markets. 

Military packagers look to chemical 
industry for new wrapping materi- 
als and methods. 
WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


MARKETS 
British CPI bolsters sales to U:S., 
aims to trim purchases here, nab 
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Britain as a chemical marketer grows stronger—look for it to trim 


More tariff protection for chemicals? Despite election-year pres- 
sures, higher tariffs seem unlikely 


Dishwashing rinse additives will hit $1.5 million sales in ‘60— 
sales spur is injector-equipped household washer ... 


-p. 89 


Naval Material Office pinpoints in- 
creasing dependence on imports of 
defense-vital supplies. 

U.S. candle market gains new im- 
portance: candles may be vital for 
light in case of nuclear war. 
ADMINISTRATION 
Election-year chemical tariff pic- 
ture: protectionists will have tough 
fight boosting tariffs. 

Monsanto shifts to product direc- 
tors to put “continuity” into prod- 
uct development and sales. 


Relief from major construction 
strikes ahead? Contractors and un- 
ions set arbitration plan. 


TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 


RESEARCH 

New metals information center 
keynotes CPI’s surging interest in 
machine literature searching. 


SPECIALTIES 

Restaurants’ swing to dish rinse ad- 
ditives swell sales to $1.5 million. 
Next target: the household washer 
market. 

MARKET NEWSLETTER 


PRODUCTION 
New bulletin helps spread plant 
operating ideas for Cyanamid. 


Novel gas scrubber touted for high 
dust and fume removal, low power 
and space requirements. 

Esso Research comes up with 
plastic pipe improvement that may 
broaden chemical plant uses. 


bigger share of world markets. 112 BUSINESS BENCHMARKS 
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This plant turns on the steam 
to break loose frozen coal 


The faster the coal flows the (A) Cover. Heat, abrasion, oil, 
less it costs. This calls for eral itelstmmelale MR wdstohisl-] amar 
steam at high pressure, and sistant. 

calls for a high pressure steam (B) Carcass. 1 or 2 braids of 
hose that’s burst-protected, high tensile wire. Prevents 
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LETTERS 


Cajun Orthography 


To THE Epitor: . . . Under the 
heading “Expansion” — Polyethylene 
(Jan. 30, p. 31) . .. the word Plac- 
quemine, La., is misspelled. The cor- 
rect spelling of this fair city is Plaque- 
mine, a French word meaning 
persimmon. 

Sometime you must send one of 
your writers down here and see and 
hear the crazy mixed-up spelling and 
sounds of places, people and things 

. sure you will be amused. 
C. C. FUSELIER 
Murray-Brooks, Inc. 
Baton Rouge, La. 

P.S. The whole office enjoys read- 
ing your magazine with delight. 

CHEMICAL WEEK editors are no 
strangers to Louisiana, but the spell- 
ing is occasionally too much for us. 

—Ep. 


Function with Beauty 


To THE EpitTor: Congratulations 
on your wonderful cover story (Jan. 
30, p. 52) “Building in Color,” deal- 
ing with the new American Airlines 
Passenger Terminal at Idlewild. 

As the architects for this dramatic 
new building, our aim was threefold 
—to combine function with beauty 
and to do it with the newest, most 
advanced materials. The block-long 
stained-glass window—generally re- 
garded as the largest in the world— 
serves several functions: not only to 
give color and excitement to the 
building but also to cut down sun 
and glare entering the vast structure. 

Our associate architect on this 
project was Roy S. Bent and the de- 
signer of the window was Robert 
Sowers. 

ROBERT ALLAN JACcoBsS 
Kahn and Jacobs, Architects 
New York 


MEETINGS 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, national meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 21-24. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, 45th annual meeting, Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York, Feb. 22-25. 


Pittsburgh Conference on Analytical 
Chemistry and Applied Spectroscopy, 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Feb. 
29-March 4. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Let’s Pinpoint Productivity Now 


DURING THE RECENT STEEL STRIKE, the word “produc- 
tivity” was bandied about like a brickbat. First it was clearly union- 
labeled as a product of labor. Next it was called, by management, a 
“technological advance,” or “increased investment.” 

Whatever the merits of the steel settlement may be, it can safely 
be said that it did little to clarify productivity or any of the other 
basic economic issues that were raised. 

And that does not bode well for future labor-management bargaining. 
Indications are that unions and management are headed for what may 
be their most decisive round of battles since the early ’30s. We are 
coming into an overdue showdown, held off by the depression, World 
War II, the Korean War, and the early postwar prosperity. The in- 
tensity of feeling in the steel strike indicates that labor and management 
have drawn farther apart in their points of view. Arguments are no 
longer on as simple economic grounds as they once were. With public 
opinion and foreign competition to be considered (both comparatively 
recent developments, as economic stakes have grown larger), wage de- 
mands, price rises, and the like, have to be justified on at least as good 
a set of economic terms as the opposition can muster. 

The chemical industry is, of course, highly capitalized manufacturing. 
Labor forces are comparatively small, and the production of most chemi- 
cals is largely the result of the ingenuity and resources of scientists, 
engineers and management, rather than the speed of the hands of the 
factory worker. Actually, automation—a new word to many of our 
colleagues in other fields—is old hat to most of us. It has long been 
our basic way of production. For this reason, we should be more highly 
concerned with the various definitions of productivity than most. Here, 
more than almost anywhere else, productivity means what we as man- 
agement or investors, as opposed to workers, have put into the business. 

We think that the chemical industry has an impressive set of statistics 
to put up in case of any conflict. We heard some recently at a luncheon 
where Hercules Powder Co. unveiled its 1959 annual report. Vice- 
president E. B. Morrow, after reporting on the company’s general 
financial outlook, remarked on the increase in productivity in his firm. 

Since ’29, Hercules has increased its physical output 4.4% (com- 
pounded) annually. During the same period, total man-hours, including 
both salary and wage roll, has increased 2.3% /year. This gives a pro- 
ductivity increase of around 2%/year over the past 30 years—about 
an average gain. 

The story takes on added meaning, however, when one considers the 
capital investment during those 30 years. In ’29, plant investment per 
employee, at present construction costs, was $25,000. Now the invest- 
ment per employee is $33,600—an increase of about 35%. If the com- 
pany had provided the stockholder with no return on the additional 
investment, the most wages could have been increased—without increas- 
ing the selling prices of the products—would have been 2%/year. 
Actually, wages increased an average of 5.3% /year. 

We think that this is not an unusual story in the chemical industry ; 
but we also think that it is not a well-known story. Quite possibly it 
might be a good idea to make it better known before the battle—a time 
when most arguments are largely discounted by the public. We do not 
wish a major labor dispute on any chemical company; but if one should 
develop, we hope that the people on the sidelines will have a clearer 
idea of the economic facts than they had during the steel strike. 
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WURITY STANDARDS 
WITH DICALITE FILTERAIDS 


DICALITE OFFERS NEW CUSTOMIZED FILTERAID SERVICE 


Today, standards of purity are tightening in every field— 
and tomorrow’s will be higher still. But you can confidently 
meet both with the high-efficiency filteraids which Dica- 
lite is producing right now. 

Today, with new processing advances made through con- 
tinuing research, Dicalite can custom-engineer a filteraid 
made to precisely match your individual purity problem. 

If your filtration must be so sharp that it removes par- 
ticles too small to be seen with the optical microscope, a 
Dicalite Filteraid can do it. Or, if fast flow rates and in- 
creased production are your need, Dicalite can help you 
achieve that. : 23 

Your Dicalite man will be glad to advise with you on any : 2 are 
filtration problem and help you determine if a customized 


‘ ; . Careful strata selection provides the 
filteraid will advance your processing. 


best crude for each filteraid’s final 
requirements. 


oe] 


New processing refinements, in- With more than 22,000 quality New automatically-controlled 
cluding special calcining methods, control tests every month, the packing and pressure-palletiz- 
control filteraid characteristics Dicalite plant laboratories ing is the final step in efficient 
with an accuracy never before hold every filteraid grade to modern operation. 

possible in any plant. rigid specifications. 





The product | am filtering is oak 








9 @ ® Have Dicalite man phone for appointment Cc) Send Information Cc] 
NAME 
TITLE ee 


COMPANY ___ 











Dicalite Department 


Great Lakes Carbon Corporation ADDRESS 
612 So. Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif. ZONE STATE 
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Canco introduces... 


“THE 
CORROSIO 
BARRIER” 


Actual photographs of experimental cans which were filled with detergent and stored for nine 
months at 98°F. Cans with conventional coating had underfilm corrosion which caused loss of 
adhesion and enamel peeling. Cans with “the corrosion barrier” were in good condition despite 


the severe storage conditions. 


Yes, Canco supplies the answer again. Some 
chemical products are plenty tough on can 
linings. If you have a hard-to-hold detergent, 
polish, wax or other product and are not 
buying from Canco, you may be plagued with 
the lining deterioration shown in the picture. 
You really need “the corrosion barrier.” 

Canco has pioneered again with an entirely 
new class of organic coatings. They have 


exceptional chemical resistance and excellent 
flexibility. They’re tougher, heavier, more 
abrasion-resistant than any coating previ- 
ously available. 

Now you can pack highly corrosive products 
with confidence. Your technical people will 
be interested in discussing this with our 
Research team. Why not call your Canco 
representative today? 


> AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO *« NEW ORLEANS «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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2 IGEPON 


SURFACTANT 


" 
\ 


i) 

















Each of these anionic surfactants offers its own combination of 
detergency and wetting characteristics, as well as remarkable 
suspending and dispersing actions. 


The Igepon series of surfactants provides soap and 
chemical specialties manufacturers with one of the 
widest ranges of surface active properties offered in 
a single homologous group. 


Each Igepon member emphasizes a special wetting 
detergency combination suitable for a specific use 
... for textile, leather and paper processing, for 
industrial, household and commercial detergents, for 
wetting and suspending agricultural pesticides. In 
bar soaps, dentifrices, shampoos and other cosmetic 


preparations, the Igepons also tend to soften and 


ANTARA 


lubricate. No other surfactants equal the perform- 
ance and versatility of the Igepon products. 


They are available in low foaming and high foaming 
types, in powder, paste, liquid and slurry forms. 
They can be shipped in the manner most conven- 
ient to you — in tank cars, tank trailers, drums, or 
packages. 


Free Igepon samples, information and technical 
assistance are available on request. Write or call 
any Antara office. 


fom Research, to Reality. 
ANTAR A» CHEMICALS 


A SALES DIVISION OF 


gef GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET « NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES: New York * Providence ¢ Philadelphia * Charlotte ¢ Chattanooga * Chicago 
Portland, Ore. © San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Igepon, manufactured by General Aniline and Film Corporation, is sold outside the United States under the name ‘“‘Fenopon” by distributors all over the world. 
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Ad 


Rhodia Inc. is the world leader in in- 
dustrial odor control and reodorization 
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of industrial aromatic chemicals. It Sales Promotion Department .. Pred EB. Lomer, manager 
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Special Vacuum Tower 
Fabricated and Erected by CB&I 
for El Paso Refinery 


What is CB&I Craftsmanship in Steel? This 
unusual structure is a good example. It is 
engineering tempered with imagination. It 
is close attention to metallurgical control 
and structural detail. It is careful custom- 
izing of structure to process. Most impor- 
tant, it is experienced coordination through 
all phases of engineering, fabrication and 
erection. 


These coordinated services are the reason 
why leading refiners rely again and again 
on CB&I for their critical tanks, towers 
and processing structures. For more infor- 
mation, write the nearest CB&I office, 
today. Ask for the brochure: CB&I Crafts- 
manship in Steel. 


CB&I-built vacuum tower at El Paso refinery of Standard 
Oil of Texas. CB&I also built a reactor and regenerator, 
furnished through Fluor Corporation, Limited. 
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Chicago Bridge & Iron Company a | 


Atlanta » Birmingham * Boston « Chicago * Cleveland « Detroit » Houston » Kansas City (Mo.) 
New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Seattle * South Pasadena « Tulsa 
Plants in Birmingham » Chicago * Salt Lake City * Greenville, Pa. » New Castle, Delaware 
SUBSIDIARIES: 

Horton Steel Works Limited, Toronto; Chicago Bridge & Iron Company Ltd., Caracas; 
Chicago Bridge Limited, London; Chicago Bridge Construcoes Ltda., Rio de Janeiro 
REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES: 

Australia, Cuba, England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Scotland 























Consider Evans Chemetics’ 
qualifications for supplying 
your organic di-valent sulfur 
compound needs. A wide range 
of high purity compounds* is 
readily available in commercial 
quantities. We will also 
manufacture a specific sulfur 
compound to your specifications. 
For complete technical 
information and prices, write today. 


*Mercapto Acids, Thioethers, 
Disulfides, Thiophenols, 
Amino Mercaptans, also alkyl 
and aryl derivatives of the above 
classes of compounds or Evans 
can tailor your sulfur compound 


requirements. 
Vane 


x 


f 


(EVANS CHEMETICS INC. + 250 E. 43rd ST. + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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FIRST 


IN TECHNICAL AID 


AMSCO is first in sales, because AMSCO is first in technical 
aid. AMSCO representatives are fully experienced in solvent 
application and ready to help you with your solvent problems. 
Call for one of our solvent specialists at the AMSCO office 
nearest you, or write General Eastern Offices, Murray Hill, 
New Jersey. 


HA 


Cenrce in 40 Slates ¢ 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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NEW, TOUGHER KRAFT SOLVES BREAKAGE PROBLEMS 


New CLuPakK extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy choice 
.. . Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, built-in stretch 
and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and strains that rip, split or 
tear conventional kraft. By specifying CLUPAK in your kraft bags, 
you solve your breakage problems once and for all. Multiwalls of 
CLupPAK fill faster, palletize better and handle easier. For special 
handling problems, CLUPAK can be supplied with a rough outer- 
sheet to provide far better anti-slide protection for your product. 


Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of this 
tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, made of 
CLUPAK, as part of your next bag order. See the difference for your- 
self. Your customers are sure to like the extra service of a better, 
more dependable bag . . . and so will you. 


14 

















*Clupak, Inc's. trademark for extensible paper man- 
ufactured under its authority and specifications. 
Ciupak, Inc., 530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Designed for confidence 


You can specify Picco Resins with absolute confidence in the 
high quality of these fine hydrocarbon products. Carefully 
manufactured under rigidly controlled conditions in large quan- 
tities, their consistent uniformity assures trouble-free operation. 
Picco Resins are neutral thermoplastics, and are resistant to 
alkalies, salts and dilute acids. Their wide spectrum of utility is 
accentuated by stability and inertness. 





BUY UREA AND FORMALDEHYDE WHICHEVER WAY YOU WANT 


po hy 


as UREA 


Allied Chemical makes it possible for you to buy urea 


and formaldehyde in whichever form is most convenient 
for you. Separately: 


UREA 


— high-purity crystal and uncoated pelleted, 
available from two producing plants — in South Point 
Ohio and S. Omaha, Nebraska. 


FORMALDEHYDE — Allied Chemical offers you a full 
range of concentrations from 37% to 50 


ilied a 


hemical | 


BASIC TO 
AMERICA'S 
PROGRESS 


Or together: 


U.F. CONCENTRATE 85 — An easy-to-handle, 
easy-to-store combination of 60% formaldehyde and 25% 
urea. Permits larger batches per kettle, shorter cycles, 
more production from existing equipment 

Write for technical data, prices, delivery information 


For specifications and local offices, see our insert in Chemical 
Materials Catalog, 


pages 475-482 and in Chemical Week 
Buyers Guide, pages 37-44. 


EN Divisi °? 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. 
(HAnover 2-7300) 
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A hint that the business boom may be levelling off comes in 
McGraw-Hill’s latest quarterly forecast on new machinery orders. It indi- 
cates a gain of only 3% in new business for capital goods producers this 
year. Machinery companies are now predicting a continuing rise in new 
business through third-quarter ’60; but at a slower rate than anticipated 
only three months ago. This shift suggests a stretch-out of capital expendi- 
tures by their industrial customers. 





Meanwhile, latest company reports are strongly optimistic. 





American Cyanamid set two new records in ’59: sales up 11%, 
to $583.6 million; earnings up 19.3%, to $52.3 million. 


Michigan Chemical increased earnings from $368,443 in ’58 
to $401,200, despite startup costs of the company’s new sea-water magne- 
sium plant at Port St. Joe, Fla. There were “sizable gains” in sales of 
Michigan’s principal product lines, but total sales volume was down by 
7.1%, to $8.6 million. Key factors: company’s disposal of its unprofit- 
able DDT business; government’s reduced buying of rare earths. 


Nalco Chemical’s board of directors—taking into account the 
company’s ’59 gains—will propose to stockholders a two-for-one stock 
split at the annual meeting April 25. Sales rose 25.2%, to $47.2 million; 
net income mounted by 23.8%, to $4.1 million. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical raised its six-month sales by 4.1%, 
to $24.7 million; but suffered a $13,190 net loss for the first half of its 
fiscal year. 

A new effort to simplify the chemical industry’s labor relations 
is pending before the National Labor Relations Board. Backed by the manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Assn., Du Pont has petitioned the board to revive its 
policy against “craft severance” at chemical plants. Du Pont is asking 
NLRB to refuse a craft union’s bid for separate bargaining at Du Pont’s 
Houston, Tex., plant; and to apply this principle to the entire industry. 





Meanwhile, the craft-vs.-industrial-union squabble has disrupted 
the AFL-CIO executive board meeting in Miami Beach, Fla. Industrial 
union leaders complain that their members’ maintenance work is being 
pirated by craft unions. Principal case cited: International Minerals’ Florida 
phosphate plant, whose employees are represented by International Chem- 
ical Workers—a “plantwide” union. 





At least one West Coast ammonium sulfate project is canceled. 
Collier Carbon & Chemical (Los Angeles) will go ahead with its sulfuric 
acid plant (CW Business Newsletter, Nov. 7, ’59) but will sell acid and 
ammonia to Filtrol Corp. (Vernon, Calif.), then market Filtrol’s sulfate. 
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Further evidence that polyethylene film use is growing: Chase 
Bag Co. (New York) has added New Orleans to its polyethylene film 
converting plant sites. Chase is now said to be the only PE converter in 
the New Orleans area; it has other polyethylene extrusion plants in Los 
Angeles and St. Louis. 





Olin Mathieson and Pennsalt are linking through a new sub- 
sidiary, Penn-Olin Chemical Co. The latter will build a $6.5-million, 
25,000-tons/year plant to make sodium chlorate and other chlorate com- 
pounds. Construction of the 50-50 venture will start within 90 days at 
Calvert City, Ky., probably adjacent to Pennsalt’s caustic-chlorine plant. 





Most of the output will probably go to the area’s pulp and paper 
mills, a number of which use Olin Mathieson units to generate chlorine 
dioxide from sodium chlorate. OM itself operates several paper mills in 
the Midwest and Southwest, and its Energy Division is interested in per- 
chlorates as oxidizers for solid propellents. 

* 

Expecting polyvinyl chloride growth, Ethyl Corp. (New York) 
is planning a vinyl chloride monomer plant for Houston, Tex. Construction 
will begin soon, and completion is targeted for early °61. Cost and capacity 
are not known. 





It looks as if Rohm & Haas will get the butadiene plant at Louis- 





ville, Ky., that the government is auctioning. President F. O. Haas says 
the company won’t take possession of the 90,000-tons/year, three-process- 
ing-unit plant until the government officially accepts the company’s bid. 
But R & H has been told, informally, its $6.1-million offer topped bids of 
Shell Oil ($5.3 million) and Union Carbide ($5.1 million). 


Union Carbide built the $34-million, 139-acre alcohol-butadiene 
facility as part of the “crash” program to produce synthetic rubber during 
World War II. Since °55, Publicker Chemical Corp. (Philadelphia) has 
been custodian of the plant, manufacturing butadiene there for a short 
period (CW, Aug. 11, ’56, p. 78). Rohm & Haas says it has “no intention 
of producing butadiene,” will use the plant for manufacturing products in 
its own established fields. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. will shut down its Mexican operations 
because of “economic conflict.” The Labor Court in Mexico City approved 
this week TG’s petition to terminate its labor contract and suspend its Nopa- 
lapa Dome operations—the smallest and least economical of Mexico’s sul- 
fur plants, all operated by U.S. firms. TG started up at Nopalapa in °57 
to meet its mine contract obligations with the Mexican government (which 
owns the mine), but has never shipped any of the sulfur produced there. 
The industry currently has considerable overcapacity, and TG can supply 
customers from lower-cost U.S. mines. No decision has been reached on 
what will happen to TG’s equipment, which is mounted on barges. 
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design (dé zin’) n. A plan; pattern; purpose. 
Syn. Aim, intention, purpose. A design is some- 
thing skillfully and methodically planned; it 
requires time and study 


= 


Profitable design calls for new approaches to practical problems. 
Your plant must be modern, on time, and competitive for years 
ahead. Vitro has designed two billion dollars worth of facilities 
whose usefulness has been expanded by the ear/y application 
of new engineering techniques. 


a 
engineering the future... "MEO ENGINEERING COMPANY 


225 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
A DIVISION OF VITRO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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California Ammonia Co. is owned in partnership by Best Fertilizer 
Co., Lathrop, Calif., and a group of farmers. Using Calamco am- 
monia, Best produces ammonium sulfate and over 20 different grades 
of pelleted ammonium phosphates and dry mixes. 


CALAMCO Relies on Selas Gradiation® Heating 
to Meet Varying Hydrogen Production Demands 


This new Selas steam-methane reforming furnace — 
installed at California Ammonia Co.’s Lathrop, Califor- 
nia, anhydrous ammonia plant—provides the necessary 
versatility to meet a wide variety of production demands. 

Controlled heat, delivered to the vertical tubes by 

Duradiant® burners positioned in rows along the furnace 

walls, assures: 

* Preciseness of heating . . complete combustion within 
Duradiant burner cup permits placing burners close to 
tubes . . achieving fast heat-up and instantaneous 
response to controller demand. 

Heat uniformity . . even-heat distribution along and 
around tubes increases tube life by eliminating hot 
spots, minimizing coke formation. 

Versatility Duradiant burners, readily adjustable 
to desired heat pattern (in either horizontal or vertical 
rows), provide CALAMCO with an extremely versa- 
tile heat processing tool. 


For example, the ability to alter burner pattern, enables 
CALAMCO to produce hydrogen under any of the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

* Boost throughput to meet increased production de-. 
mands, without changing conversion. 

Increase conversion without changing throughput . . re- 

sulting in higher product yield. 

Operate for maximum thermal efficiency, at design 

throughput and conversion. 

Operate at lower tube wall temperature, at design 

throughput and conversion. 

May we arrange for a Selas field engineer to discuss 
your heat processing needs with you? For this service 

. without cost or obligation to you . . or for a copy of 
Bulletin “Gradiation Heating for Petroleum and Chem- 
ical Processing” and article reprint “Uniform Heat Raises 
Reformer Output,” write to Mr. K. W. Fleischer, vice 
president, Fluid Processing Div., Selas Corporation of 
America, 92 Dreshertown Road, Dresher, Pa. 


Gradiation and Duradiant are registered tradenames of Selas Corporation of America 


.Y 7 i A 8% Ateat aid Flin Processing Cngineers 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
DRESHER PENNSYLVANIA 


DEVELOPMENT 


DESIGN CONSTRUCTION 
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Rocket making—need for strong, lightweight materials spurs demand for beryllium, magnesium, calcium. 
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Swift New Lift for Light Metals 


Three space-age metals are show- 
ing signs of fulfilling the hopes set for 
them some five to 10 years ago. Their 
combined sales this year will prob- 
ably jump 25%, to more than $100 
million; and producers foresee even 
bigger gains for the ensuing years. 

(1) Beryllium—a reactive metal pre- 
senting as many problems as unique 
properties—is currently the hottest 
growth prospect. This week, Beryllium 
Corp. President Walter Lowry is pre- 
dicting that the “explosive growth” of 
its use as a pure metal will be the 
prime factor in an anticipated 20% 
hike in his firm’s sales this year. 

(2) Magnesium is now ringing up 
big gains in missile applications, as 


well as in nonmilitary structural uses. 

(3) Calcium—a _ highly reactive 
metal used only in minuscule quantities 
until a few years ago—is getting in- 
creased attention from the military for 
applications now classified. But its fu- 
ture—unlike prospects for beryllium 
and magnesium—is considered unpre- 
dictable. 

Beryllium Spur: Beryllium is emi- 
nently suitable for nuclear and space 
applications. Its tensile strength is 
greater than that of aluminum; tem- 
perature performance, about that of 
steel. It weighs about as much as 
magnesium, but is more rigid. 

From a _ technological viewpoint, 
these properties outweigh beryllium’s 


drawbacks. The metal—all the way 
from hand-cobbed ore to pure metal 
—is difficult to work. In finely divided 
form it’s toxic; in pure metal form, 
extremely brittle. 

But the two U.S. producers, Brush 
Beryllium Co. (Cleveland) and Beryl- 
lium Corp., hold that the metal’s ri- 
gidity is valuable in such applications 
as inertial guidance systems, missile 
nose cones, hypersonic aircraft and 
missile parts, aircraft brake discs, 
heat-absorbing discs—and a host of 
classified applications. 

Lowry says these uses already are 
bulking large in sales and earnings 
figures. Beryllium Corp.’s sales in °59 
were about $21 million, including $14 
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Growing Production of Ultralight Metals 





BERYLLIUM 











(U.S. production, in pounds) 





million from beryllium used in alloy- 
ing. But Lowry estimates that this 
year’s sales will be $25-26 million— 
with the increase coming mainly from 
growing demand for beryllium metal. 
And earnings this year will be up per- 
haps as much as 33%, from $1.5 mil- 
lion in °59, when beryllium metal 
“about broke even.” 

Capital Outlay Up: Beryllium Corp. 
will spend about $3.5 million for plant 
expansion this year—most of it for 
fabricating facilities. Research and de- 
velopment in new forging and rolling 
methods will be substantially boosted. 
But new equipment is mainly for 
powder metallurgy. Despite changing 
fabrication technology, powder metal- 
lurgy will likely remain the method of 
choice for some beryllium products. 

Brush Beryllium, also planning ex- 
pansion of beryllium metal-fabricating 
facilities, says it has allocated for cap- 
ital expansion “substantially more” 
than last year’s $2 million. Sales Vice- 
President Donald Bass tells CHEMICAL 
WEEK the firm also will increase 
its high-purity beryllium oxide capac- 
ity, improve its alloy fabricating fa- 
cilities. 

Brush’s sales climbed to $18 million 
last year from the °58 total of $12.5 
million; and the company looks for 
corresponding growth this year. 
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MAGNESIUM 











Total U.S. beryllium metal produc- 
tion (chart, above) is expected to ap- 
proach 300,000 Ibs. this year and to 
grow as much as 10-fold in the next 
few years. Growth of beryllium’s use 
in alloys is pegged at a steady 5- 
6% /year. 

New Importer: Beryllium’s bright 
prospects are generating growing in- 
terest among minerals importers. New- 
est importer, and the only one with 
mining interests: Standard Beryllium 
Corp. (New York). 

For the past two years, this com- 
pany has been privately owned and 
operated under the name Brand Over- 
seas Corp. But it has now sold 200,- 
000 shares of common stock to the 
public. Major customer for the beryl 
ore it imports: Beryllium Corp. 

Standard Beryllium says it may 
establish a subsidiary to lease equip- 
ment for further development of beryI- 
lium ore reserves in Brazil, which sup- 
plied about 30% of U.S. beryl imports 
in ’59. Standard Beryllium has a 25% 
interest in Icombra—a Brazilian com- 
pany that owns concession rights in 
three mines in the Fazenda Boa Vista 
area, and one in the Fazenda Lara- 
jeiras area. 

Key question: If U.S. metalworking 
industries start to rely heavily on 
beryllium, can U.S. producers count 


(U.S. consumption, in tons) 





on an adequate supply of ore? 

Philip L. Brandon, president and di- 
rector of Standard Beryllium and chief 
of a U.S. government strategic min- 
erals program in South America dur- 
ing World War II, says “yes.” As ore 
price rises, Brandon explains, more 
mines will become profitable produc- 
ers; and with mechanization, even a 
marginal mine can become profitable. 

Magnesium’s Vigil: Although mag- 
nesium has been firmly established in 
aircraft for more than a decade, de- 
signers and engineers are still waiting 
for this metal to be specified as freely 
in other uses as are steel, aluminum 
and copper. 

The presence of a second mag- 
nesium producer is expected to bol- 
ster acceptance, and market growth, 
of the metal. The new company, Ala- 
bama Metallurgical Corp., came in 
last year. Jointly owned by Calumet 
& Hecla and Brooks & Perkins, it is 
building a 6,000-7,000-tons/year sili- 
cothermic primary magnesium and in- 
got plant (due onstream in ’61) at 
Selma, Ala. 

Until then, Dow Chemical, produc- 
ing at its electrolytic plant near Free- 
port, Tex., will continue to have most 
of the market to itself. Titanium Met- 
als (Henderson, Nev.) produces magne- 
sium for captive use, and the metal 
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is also produced at the $5-million 
government-owned plant operated by 
New England Lime Co. at Canaan, 
Conn. 

Outlook for ’60: It’s now predicted 
that 45,000-50,000 tons of primary 
magnesium will be consumed in the 
U.S. this year—although more will be 
used if the trend toward automotive 
die casting gains headway. 

Biggest °59 gains for magnesium re- 
sulted from alloy development, rather 
than process improvement. 

But biggest gains for the coming 
year, Dow believes, will be in cast- 
ings and wrought products. 

Magnesium’s price position in rela- 
tion to aluminum is also improving. 
While magnesium prices have re- 
mained stable for more than two years, 
aluminum prices are inching upward, 
so that magnesium can now compete 
on a volume basis. 

Unpredictable Calcium: H. G. War- 
rington, manager of Dominion Mag- 
nesium, Ltd. (Toronto, Ont.), main- 
tains that calcium prospects “are not 
predictable, because every application 
depends upon the development of a 
new process in another field.” 

New applications that may boost 
consumption of both calcium metal 
and Ca-Mg alloys are as additives to 
iron and steel. Function: rapid reduc- 
tion of contained sulfur, hydrogen and 
oxygen. In this use, calcium would 
compete with lithium. 

Calcium output, measured in ounces 
not long ago, is now in the area of 
100,000 Ibs./year. U.S. producers: 
Nelco Metals (subsidiary of New 
England Lime), which leases part of 
the Canaan plant and Union Carbide 
Metals Co. (Buffalo, N.Y.), producing 
for captive use. Foreign producers: 
France’s Metallurgique du Planet and 
Japan’s Furukawa Co. 

Among calcium applications: reduc- 
ing agent in production of thorium, 
vanadium and, sometimes, columbium, 
tantalum and special-purity chromium. 

Although the future of calcium 
metal remains an unknown, some met- 
allurgical experts are calling beryllium 
“the most promising structural mate- 
rial of the space age.” And magne- 
sium too appears headed for missile 
applications—it’s already said to be 
used in 20 missile systems. For pro- 
ducers of beryllium and magnesium, 
space uses may well furnish the push 
needed for fulfillment of high-flying 
market hopes. 





New Highs for Imports 





Chemicals and related 
products, total 


Industrial chemicals 


1959 1958 % change 


(million dollars) 


347.2 279.6 
112.5 86.0 


up 24.2% 
up 30.8% 





Fertilizers, fertilizer materials 


109.0 96.7 up 12.7% 





Coal-tar products 


75.7 59.5 up 27.2% 





Medicinal, pharmaceutical preparations 


20.8 14.9 up 39.6% 





Pigments, paints, varnishes 


15.8 11.2 up 41.1% 





Soap, toilet preparations 


9.8 8.7 up 12.6% 





Explosives, fireworks, ammunition 


3.7 2.5 up 48% 





Imports Surge to New High 


Stimulated by some special demand 
situations and reflecting what will 
probably become long-term trends, 
value of U.S. chemical imports in 
1959 swelled 24.2% to hit a record 
$347.2 million. These figures come 
from Commerce Dept. data now being 
readied for publication. 

For chemical imports, over-all, °59 
marked a sharp upturn in a long-term 
trend. The 24.2% increase, for exam- 
ple, comes after the slow, 14.6% im- 
port growth during the previous six 
years. 

Despite last year’s sharp rise, and 
though they show up in every major 
industry sector (chart), the imports 
still haven’t made a major dent in the 
domestic chemical market. Most of 
the rise simply reflects the growth of 
the U.S. chemical industry; imports 
in *59 account for the same propor- 
tion of total industry sales as did 
imports in ’52—a slender 1.3%. USS. 
exports, incidentally, represent 5.3% 
of total U.S. chemical sales, rose 
9.5% last year, to $1.5 billion. 

Where It Hurts: Still, foreign chemi- 
cals are making their mark on some 
markets; a relatively small number of 
commodities are feeling the brunt of 
the flow. 

Here are some of the major chemi- 
cal imports: benzene, 44.5 million gal. 
in °58, 57.3 million gal. in ’59, includ- 
ing 41.5 million gal. from the U.S.S.R.; 
phthalic anhydride, 342,707 Ibs. in 
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°58, 15.8 million Ibs. in ’59; trichlor- 
ethylene, 34.7 million lbs. in 58, 51.8 
million lbs. in °59; vinyl acetate (un- 
polymerized), 30.4 million lbs. in ’58, 
39.3 million Ibs. in ’59; tartaric acid, 
2.9 million Ibs. in ’58, 3.7 million in 
"39. 

Fertilizer imports also climbed: am- 
monium sulfate, 186,881 tons in °58, 
217,473 tons in ’59; ammonium ni- 
trate, 335,281 tons in °58, 341,037 in 
59; sodium nitrate, 446,100 tons in 
*58, 461,765 tons in ’59; urea, 48,706 
tons in ’58, 263,288 tons in °59; am- 
monium phosphate, 158,722 tons in 
*58, 215,707 tons in °59. 

There are several very apparent rea- 
sons for the °59 import spurt and why 
the performance is expected to be re- 
peated this year and beyond. The 
steel strike’s pinch on coal-chemical 
supplies was an important temporary 
factor. 

More basically, the increase is a 
sign that European and Japanese pro- 
ducers are back on their feet after 
postwar rebuilding and are ready to 
compete (see also p. 47). Mounting 
costs and prices in the U.S. aren't 
helping producers here lick the com- 
petition. Swelling U.S. demand, tighter 
competition between resellers, and de- 
creasing prejudice against foreign ma- 
terial are all factors that will continue 
to boost imports. One major importer, 
in fact, predicts they will swell an- 
other 25-30% this year. 
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Heading for New Milestone: 


Du Pont’s °59 earnings—$8.92 per 





Annual sales totals, in million dollars 
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share—became a matter of public 
record this week. A more imposing 
milestone: sales of more than $2 
billion. This week it was an odds-on 
bet that Du Pont—which took 10 
years to push annual sales from $1 
billion to $2 billion—won’t have to 
wait another decade for sales to hit 
$3 billion. 

In fact, some industry analysts be- 
lieve that Du Pont will turn that 
trick in just five years. And there are 
cogent reasons for stringing along 
with such a prediction: 

e The over-all U.S. economy— 
more specifically, gross national prod- 
uct in current-year dollars—is ex- 
pected to grow by about 30% during 
the next five years; and Du Pont 
strives to operate in the channels 
where the growth current flows most 
swiftly. 

e Du Pont has been carrying out 
a vigorous investment program aimed 
at boosting both sales and earn- 
ings. While the rest of the chemicals 
and allied products industry has been 
allocating 5.5% of sales for expansion 
and modernization, plus 2.3% for re- 
search and development, Du Pont 
has been expending, respectively, 
9.3% and 4.6% of sales for those 
purposes. Eleven new Du Pont plants 
are under construction in the U.S.; 
14 research organizations are running 
full blast to develop new products 
and processes; and a new laboratory 
is being built at Baltimore to step 
up work on reactive metals. 

e Du Pont is now nearly clear 
of the tangled web of antitrust legis- 
lation that was spun around the com- 
pany during the ’40s. Some 20 major 
lawsuits taxed Du Pont executives’ 
time and talent, to say nothing of the 
financial costs of contesting those ac- 
tions. 

Strength for Growth: The com- 
pany’s strength in research and fi- 
nance will be particularly important 
to its future growth. 

Du Pont’s R&D forces—currently 
staffed with 2,200 degree-holding 
scientists and engineers, including 
about 450 engaged in fundamental 
research—operate budget of 
more than $90 million/year. And 


on a 








this is aside from the company’s siz- 
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$3 Billion Sales by 1965 


able outlays for customer 
market development, and 
struction. 

Payoff on this investment has been 
Striking and, for the most part, well 
publicized. Now available, for ex- 
ample, are strong Du Pont-developed 
contenders for the _ billion-pounds 
transparent packaging film market 
foreseen for ’68. These include Mylar 
polyester film, available in five types; 
polyethylene film, in various types; 
acetate film; Teflon fluorocarbon 
film, in thicknesses from % to 40 
mils; Teslar polyvinyl fluoride film, 
now available in development quan- 
tities; and no less than 12 new types 
of cellophane film, some coated with 
other polymers, all developed in the 
past 10 years for such specialized 
uses as wrapping for pies, white 
bread, fresh meats, potato chips and 
frozen foods. 

In synthetic fibers, too, the pace 
remains rapid. In the past four 


service, 
lab con- 


months, Du Pont has introduced a 
new nylon fiber, a new nylon yarn 
and two new Orlon fibers (Types 37 


and 39). It also has started produc- 
ing Type 62 Dacron yarn. 

No Debt, No Dilution: Historical- 
ly, Du Pont is a company that sticks 
religiously to a policy of pay-as-you 
go financing, regards borrowing as 
inherently evil; and the directors are 
loathe to dilute the shareholders’ 
equity, directly or otherwise. The 
number of shares of preferred stock 
outstanding has been reduced 11.1% 
over the past decade. Du Pont has 
various stock-option and _ stock-pur- 
chase plans for its executives and 
other employees, but operation of 
these plans has increased the number 
of common shares outstanding by 
only 2% over the past 10 years. 

As annual sales doubled from $1 
billion to $2 billion, net worth more 
than doubled (from $1.1 billion at 
the end of °49 to an estimated $2.7 
billion at the end of ’59), as did total 
assets (from $1.75 billion to an es- 
timated $4 billion). Current assets 
climbed from $456.6 million to about 
$850 million; value of plants and 
properties (at approximate cost) rose 
from $866.5 million to more than 
$2 billion. And the company’s much- 
litigated holding of General Motors 


stock — valued at $343.5 million 
at the end of ’49 — is now carried 
at $1.1 billion. 

Net income from the company’s 
own operations rarely falls below 
10% of sales, a profit margin that 
few other chemical companies achieve, 
even in boom times. Inclusion of divi- 
dends from General Motors and other 
investments yields a total net income 
that has topped 20% of sales in five 
of the past six years. This has pro- 
vided wherewithal for liberal cash 
dividends, as well as expansion and 
modernization. Last year, provision 
for depreciation and obsolescence 
was close to $140 million — about 
$35 million less than the year’s cap- 
ital expenditures. 

Money invested in advertising— 
$10 million in *51 (0.7% of sales), 
$21 million in *55 (1.1% of sales), 
an estimated $32 million in °59 (1.5% 
of sales)—has assuredly played a part 
in boosting the company’s sales and 
earnings. 

Du Pont’s consumer advertising, by 
the way, appears to have a snowball- 
ing effect on sales. Although most of 
the company’s advertising outlay is 
directly aimed at promoting textiles 
made from Du Pont fibers, the result 
has been a bolstering of the company’s 
reputation and prestige with industrial 
customers as well. Example: a pro- 
ducer of polyurethane foams is urged 
by furniture manufacturers  (influ- 
enced by synthetic-fiber advertising) 
to use Du Pont’s Hylene isocyanates, 

Growth Pattern for Early ’60s: Du 
Pont’s mounting expenditures for re- 
search and development—$38 million 
in *50, $61 million in °54, $90 million 
in ’"58—have sparked 11 current con- 
struction projects that, taken together, 
suggest the general lines of the com- 
pany’s growth pattern for the early 
*60s. New plants now under construc- 
tion in the US.: 

e Two units to produce acrylo- 
nitrile—one at the Electrochemicals 
Dept. plant at Memphis, Tenn.; the 
other at the Explosives Dept. plant at 
Beaumont, Tex. Most of the output 
is expected to go to the Textile Fibers 
Dept.’s Orlon plants at Camden, S.C., 
and Waynesboro, Va. 

e A caprolactam plant, at the 
Beaumont site. This will supply mono- 
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mer for nylon-6 resin, made by the 
Polychemicals Dept. at Belle, W. Va. 

e Units to produce Dacron poly- 
ester fiber and dimethyl terephthalate 
—an intermediate for that fiber—at 
the Textile Fibers Dept. plant at Old 
Hickory, Tenn. 

e And six other units to produce 
Lycra spandex fiber at Waynesboro; 
methylamines at Belle; Mylar poly- 
ester film at Florence, S.C—a new 
location; Dycril photopolymer print- 
ing plates at the Photo Products Dept. 
plant at Parlin, N.J.; polyethylene film 
at Richmond, Va.; and sulfuric acid 
at La Porte, Tex. 

Another significant growth area: 
overseas markets. Sales to customers 
outside the U.S. amounted to less 
than $12 million (4% _ of total sales) 
in °39, but by ’58 this figure was up 
to $161 million (9% of total sales). 
Most of these overseas sales have been 
on exports; but in the past couple of 
years, Du Pont has launched these 
foreign plant projects: neoprene syn- 
thetic rubber plant and customer serv- 
ice lab in Northern Ireland, paints 
and coatings plant in Belgium, Orlon 
fiber plant in the Netherlands, tita- 
nium dioxide plant in Germany, her- 
bicides plant in France. 

In the ’60s, the company expects 
to make even better mileage on plas- 
tics than it did in the °50s. Poly- 
chemicals Dept. officials think growth 
in this field will include established 
lines (“polyethylene will grow even 
faster in the ’60s”) and newer poly- 
mers (“particularly Delrin acetal 
resin”). 

Du Pont has been telling the auto 
industry leaders that they could save 
$45 million over a five-year period by 
switching to plastics for certain parts. 
Du Pont says its Delrin can beat die- 
cast metals on price, and that saving 
weight is becoming almost as im- 
portant in autos as it is in aircraft. 

Du Pont will have better balance 
in its sales pattern in the ’60s. Sales 
to the textile industry will rise, but 
will no longer account for as much 
as 32% of total Du Pont sales. 
Through continuing diversification— 
e.g., in production of refractive metals 
such as columbium—Du Pont is build- 
ing a broader base for its next big 
sales goal. 
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COMPANIES 


United Research Corp. (Menlo Park, Calif.) has 
changed its name to United Technology Corp. A 
wholly owned subsidiary of United Aircraft Corp., it 
was organized to carry out research and development 
in solid and liquid propellents, rockets and advanced 
propulsion systems. Currently under construction: a 
research and engineering center at Sunnyvale, Calif., 
a development and test center near San Jose. 

e ° 

Carborundum Co. (Niagara Falls, N.Y.) reports its 
capital expenditures for 1960 will total about $17.8 
million for new facilities and equipment. Its ’59 out- 
lay: $6.7 million. All the company’s divisions at the 
Falls will share in the program, but most of it is 
slated for the Buffalo Avenue plant. 

ao 

Dyna-Therm Chemical Corp. (Culver City, Calif.) 
and Highland Stucco and Lime Products, Inc. (Van 
Nuys, Calif.) jointly have formed a new building ma- 
terials firm, Hi-Kem Corp. The new Culver City- 
based company will produce such materials as plastic 
plaster, acoustical-type ceiling materials and plastic 
coatings. Highland Stucco’s 90 licensees in southern 
California will market the new products. 

e 

Heyden Newport Chemical Corp. (New York) has 
arranged for up to $17.5 million in new loans over 
the next three years, mainly to finance the company’s 
expansion program. The lender: Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America. Up to $10 million of the total will 
be borrowed on or before April 30, *62; the remain- 
ing $7.5 million on or before April 30, °63. The com- 
pany’s 5% % notes are due July 1, °82. 


EXPANSION 


Naphthalene, Benzene: Ashland Oil and Refining 
Co. (Ashland, Ky.) is revising upward the planned 
capacity of its Frontier Oil Refining subsidiary’s petro- 
chemical plant at Buffalo, N.Y. Originally, capacity 
was set at 12 million gal./year of benzene, or 50 mil- 
lion Ibs./year of naphthalene; or lesser quantities of 
both products; now those figures are to be increased 
“substantially.” Completion still is scheduled for late 
‘60. The company says the increase reflects the shortage 
of naphthalene here and abroad. 

e 

Gas Processing: Alberta Oil and Gas Conservation 
Board has granted approval for construction of a 
$12.5-million gas processing plant. It will be built 
by a group of 20 companies on the Alberta prairie 50 
miles south of Edmonton. The group has designated 
British American Oil as operator of the facility. Planned 
capacity: 200 million cu.ft./day of raw gas from 
Dick Lake field; 126 million cu.ft./day from Home- 
glen Rimbey field. About 67% interest in the plant is 
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held by British American Oil and Standard Oil Co. of 
California. 
a 

Lime: United States Gypsum Co. (Chicago) will 
build New Orleans’ first lime plant. The $1.5-million 
unit will produce building lime, quicklime and hy- 
drated lime. Construction work, to be done by South- 
western Engineering Co., includes a 10x250-ft. rotary 
kiln for calcining. Completion is set for September. 

& 

Liquid Oxygen: Air Reduction Co. (New York) will 
build a 25-tons/day high-purity liquid oxygen plant in 
Tampa—Florida’s first liquid air separation plant. 
Liquid nitrogen and liquid argon also will be produced. 
Groundbreaking is scheduled for March; completion, 
late this summer. 


FOREIGN 


Vinyl Chloride/France: A vinyl chloride plant will 
be added to France’s Lacq gas field chemical complex. 
It will be built by Societe Vinylacq, a new joint ven- 
ture of Pechiney, Saint-Gobain, and a French bank. 
The region’s products now include acetylene, ammonia, 
nitric acid, nitrate fertilizers, methanol and butanol. 

o 

Fertilizer/Burma: Burma’s Agricultural and Rural 
Development Corp. is seeking bids on an 80,000-long 
tons/year superphosphate plant on a turnkey basis. 

e 

Glass Fiber/Europe: Pittsburgh Plate Glass and the 
Dutch fiber manufacturer Algemeene Kunstzijde Unie 
(AKU) will build a glass-fiber plant in Europe, prob- 
ably in the Netherlands. 

+ 

Mergers/England: Fisons Ltd., British fertilizer pro- 
ducer, has bid $20 million in shares and cash for the 
capital of The British Drug Houses, Ltd., which had 
sales of over $19 million in 58. Two other British 
producers, Albright & Wilson, Ltd., and A. Boake, 
Roberts & Co., Ltd., also plan to merge. 

o 

Technology Sale/East Europe: Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries may sell its polyethylene know-how to a 
group of eastern European countries. Under a deal being 
negotiated, ICI would build a plant in Poland to supply 
Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Rumania. 
The deal would involve more than $2.8 million, might 
include ICI marketing of Polish chemicals. 

e 

Production/Japan: Japan’s chemical industry boosted 

output 23% in °59, while exports rose 21%. 
e 

Calcium Carbide/Morocco: Locatelli S.p.A. (Italy) 
will build a $2.5-million calcium carbide plant for 
Morocco. Initial output: 20,000 metric tons/year, 
rising to 100,000. 
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built by Badger for 


TLANTI 


220 million Ib/yr. wax plant of advanced 
design completed in 61 weeks 


One of the largest, most flexible wax manufacturing plants ever constructed 
has recently been completed by Badger at the Atlantic Refining Company’s 
Philadelphia refinery. The classic and widely used MEK solvent process* 
was the starting point for this ultra-modern plant. From there, Badger 
engineers created an unusually versatile design . . . a plant capable of 
processing eight different feedstocks through fourteen operations to produce 
corresponding grades of paraffin waxes (oil content 0.2%). 


Plant capacity (265 tons/day) and the number and variety of processing 
steps made economical design a major engineering undertaking. 

Examples: the filter section includes fourteen 700 sq. ft. units of an 
improved design — the largest in the petroleum industry; the two 
compressors in the massive refrigeration section have a combined rating 

of 5,800 h.p. — equivalent to the capacity required to produce 4,200 pounds 
of ice per minute; the chiller-exchanger section consists of 33 units 

(sixteen scraped-pipe exchangers, seventeen scraped-pipe chillers) in a 

novel arrangement that simplifies maintenance and operation. 

In spite of its size and the complexity of the engineering problems involved, 
Badger completed Atlantic’s plant in less than fourteen months. 

This project is another example of how Badger engineering skill helps 
leading companies get more efficient, economical plants. 

Isn’t this the type of service you deserve ? 

New 8-page brochure describing the Atlantic Wax Manufacturing Plant 
available on request. Write for your copy. *Texaco Dev. Corp. Licensor 


built by BADGER 


INTERNATIONAL DESIGNERS + ENGINEERS « CONSTRUCTORS 


THE BADGER COMPANIES er Manufacturing ny, Cambridge © New York © Houston 
anadia deer Compa td., T o, Ontario, Canada 
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Thermosensitive culling: new way to upgrade salt 


infrared lamp 





aluminum foil 








thermoplastic-coated neoprene belt 


Now: Quality Control for Mineral 


This week International Salt Co. 
(Detroit) took the wraps off a novel 
solids-separation process (CW Tech- 
nology Newsletter, Oct. 17, ’59, p. 
73) developed to simplify removal of 
impurities from rock salt. The new 
technique uses the ability of certain 
thermosensitive materials to distin- 
guish the very slightly higher heat 
absorption of impure salt crystals. 
And it may be showing up as top 
candidate for cleaning up other hard- 
to-screen chemical raw materials. 

ISC’s novel process grew out of 
a search for an inexpensive but effec- 
tive method of removing 2-5% im- 
purities from mined rock salt. Form- 
erly, the salt could be cleaned only 
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by hand — by pickers standing along 
a conveyor belt. This wasn’t effective, 
however, and the quality specifica- 
tions for uses such as caustic soda- 
chlorine manufacture, dyes, and hide 
curing forced the company to mine 
only veins yielding almost 100% pure 
salt. 

As an alternative, ISC considered 
conventional cleaning techniques, 
such as heavy liquid-gravity separa- 
tions and air tabling. They were 
either inoperable or too expensive. 
Research then turned to unprecedent- 
ed techniques. Result: the new proc- 
ess, which can produce 99% pure 
salt at an operating cost of about 
33¢/ton. 


Details of the process and its de- 
velopment came out at the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining, Metallurgical, and Petro- 
leum Engineers in New York. W. C. 
Bleimeister of ISC described the com- 
mercial plant, while O. F. Tangel 
and R. J. Brison of Battelle Memorial 
Institute (Columbus, O.) gave a run- 
down of the process and its develop- 
ment. 

Heat and Hold:: First clue to the 
new technique came out of Interna- 
tional Salt-sponsored studies at Bat- 
telle. Researchers discovered that pure 
salt crystals transmit infrared rays of 
wave lengths varying between 0.3 and 
3 microns, while gangue inclusions 
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ROCK SALT CRYSTALS 
flow from feed hopper 
onto a vibrating-screen 
conveyor. 


SCREEN transports 
salt for one minute un- 
der a bank of infrared 
heating lamps. 


ACCELERATING chute 
spreads crystal mix on- 
to belt coated with 
heat-sensitive resin. 


COOL PURE SALT falls 
into product bin; warm- 
er, impure salt is car- 
ried to reject bin. 


Processing 


in impure crystals absorb them. Ad- 
ditional research work disclosed that 
low-molecular-weight polystyrene res- 
ins could be blended so that they 
became tacky at predetermined tem- 
peratures. This meant there was a 
way to selectively heat the impure 
crystals, and a method of separating 
them from the cooler, pure crystals. 
Next step: a pilot plant to determine 
if the combination would actually 
work. Here’s the way it’s done. 
Crude rock crystals, varying from 
1% to % in. in diameter are fed 
from a hopper onto a vibrating feed- 
er. The feeder carries them under a 
bank of infrared lamps for about one 
minute. The heating period is long 


enough for gangue inclusions to ab- 
sorb heat and, in turn, heat the en- 
veloping crystal by conduction. At 
the same time, it’s too short for the 
heat to be conducted from one crystal 
to another. 

Next, the mixed crystals are fed 
onto a conveyor belt treated with low- 
molecular-weight styrene resins. Since 
it is essential that the salt crystals be 
spread in a single layer on the belt, 
they are fed through a special acceler- 
ating chute which discharges at a 
speed matching the belt’s rate of 
travel. This prevents the crystals from 
rolling and jumping; belt vibration is 
avoided by supporting it on a flat 
steel table instead of the conventional 
rollers. 

The salt crystals travel quietly for 
one second, during which time the 
heat absorbed by the impure crystals 
causes them to adhere to the belt. At 
to head roller, the pure crystals pitch 
into a product bin beyond the belt, 
while the impure crystals are shipped 
around the end roller and into a reject 
bin. A wire scraper cleans off any 
crystals that remain. 

ISC’s Plant: The scale-up to ISC’s 
500-tons/day commercial unit pre- 
sented only one new problem: the 
maintenance of the thermosensitive 
resin. During continuous operation, 
ISC discovered that a layer of dust 
settled on the belt and prevented it 
from holding the dirty rock salt crys- 
tals. Attempts at continuously clean- 
ing the resin failed. Finally, engineers 
devised a system to continuously 
scrape off the dirty surface resin, re- 
place it with a very thin coating of 
fresh resin. This has proved satisfac- 
tory since shortly after the unit was 
started up in March ’57. 

International Salt’s commercial 
plant is typical of units which could 
find a variety of applications for the 
process. It includes: 

e A radiant heat panel with 240 
standard industrial infrared lamps 
suspended 6 in. above the salt bed. 

A cylindrical feeder 8 ft. in diam- 
eter by 24 ft. long, of light weight 
construction, and with holes slightly 
smaller than those on which the salt 
has been prescreened. 

e An acceleration chute 10 ft. 
high, lined with stainless steel, and de- 
signed to put the crystals on the belt 
smoothly. 
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e A separation belt 5 ft. wide 
and 22 ft. from center to center of 
the rollers. The belt travels at 960 
ft./minute. Friction between the belt 
and its support table is negligible be- 
cause of the light weight of the single 
layer of crystals. At the end of the 
belt an adjustable splitter separates 
the clean salt from the impure crys- 
tals. 

The heat-sensitive resin is a mixture 
of Piccolastic A-25 and Piccolastic 
A-50, blended to give the required 
temperature sensitivity. It is applied 
continuously by hot pneumatic spray- 
ing from nozzles under the conveyor. 

Although there is only one com- 
mercial plant using the new process, 
Battelle’s studies showed that the 
technique is applicable to many other 
products that defy specific gravity or 
similar separation methods. Experi- 
ments with infrared radiation showed 
that higher heat inputs can produce 
usable temperature changes in min- 
erals such as sulfides, graphite, chro- 
mite, cassiterite, tourmaline, biotite, 
wolframite, and fine-grained hema- 
tite. This would permit such materials 
to be separated from many low-heat- 
absorbing minerals, including heat- 
transparent types such as halite, syl- 
vite, cryolite, fluorite, quartz, and cal- 
cite. Also, heat-reflecting types such 
as kaolin, trona, witherite, strontian- 
ite, bauxite, magnesite, amblygonite, 
and chalky calcite might be refined. 

For other applications, the heat- 
ing source can be varied to give the 
optimum differential between absorb- 
ing and nonabsorbing particles. Where 
economics justify it, filters composed 
of the same substance as one of the 
materials to be separated might be 
employed to confine the heat to care- 
fully selected wave lengths. 

The process opens up entirely new 
concepts to all natural minerals pro- 
ducers, who no longer have to depend 
solely on the quality of their sources 
for the quality of their product. Since 
low-quality minerals can be _ up- 
graded, abandoned mines and quar- 
ries may be opened up again, and 
those in service can be mined more 
exhaustively. The process is also ap- 
plicable to separating plastic scrap 
and sorting foods. And by using elec- 
tric current to induce heat in metals, 
it can be made to purity metallic 
ores. 
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Problem: 


To reduce cost of blending 
200 dry powder formulas 
from 52 raw materials 


Solution: 
SPROUT-WALDRON 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEM 


Pushbutton blending of over’ 
200 different dry powder for- 
mulas, from 52 raw materials 
at Dearborn Chemical Com- 
pany is credited with a 1300% 
increase in manpower effici- 
ency. 98,000,000 lbs. a year of 
diverse formulas for water con- 
ditioning and corrosion control 
can now be turned out by six- 
teen operating and mainten- 
ence personnel at the Dearborn 
plant. This rate of 6,125,000 
lbs. per man per year is con- 
trasted with the rate of 438,500 
lbs. per man per year at their 
old plant. 


Credit for this tremendous 
increase in efficiency goes to 
the speed and automation of 
the Sprout-Waldron pneumatic 
handling system. This air trans- 
fer system handles the dry 
chemicals at rates to 80,000 
lbs. per hour over a 25 ft. hori- 
zontal run and a 69 ft. lift. 


Sprout-Waldron positive and 
negative pressure systems are 
helping industry cut costs and 
speed handling. Further spe- 
cific information can be found 
in Bulletins 118 and 208. Copies 
available on request. 


Size Reduction « Size Classification « Mixing 
Bulk Materials Handling « Pelleting 


CW/106 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


Muncy, Pennsylvania 
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Japan: Know-How Exporter 


New evidence that Japan is looking 
forward to exchanging know-how for 
American dollars has just turned up 
in a recent survey by Aries Associates 
(Stamford, Conn.) listing some 305 
Japanese-developed chemical proc- 
esses* that are “available for licens- 
ing.” 

In all, the survey covered 82 Jap- 
anese companies (which collectively 
account for about 80% of the coun- 
try’s CPI) and most of the leading 
research and development organiza- 
tions. Although Japan has _ been 
known in recent years primarily as 
an importer of processing know-how 
—particularly in the rapidly growing 
petrochemical field—its lineup of 
processes for export includes several 
original developments of current in- 
terest to U.S. processors. Most of 
these offerings involve processes cur- 
rently—or soon to be—in commer- 
cial operation. Those which haven't 
yet been commercialized are gen- 
erally described as “through the re- 
search and development stages, ready 
for commercial development.” 

Industrial Chemicals Lead: A 
breakdown by product categories 
shows 140 processes are available for 
industrial chemicals—ranging from 
acetaldehyde to X-ray film; 58 in the 
plastics and polymer field; 59 phar- 
maceutical offerings; and 48 processes 
classified as R&D, available from uni- 
versities and research organizations. 
Some examples of offerings of poten- 
tial interest in the U‘S.: 

e Two p-xylene processes, one of 
which is now being installed in a 
12.7-million-lbs./ year plant by Maru- 
zen Oil Co., Ltd. Scheduled for 
startup in March of this year, the 
unit employing the new process is 
designed to produce p-xylene from 
petroleum gas. The other process is 
an isomerization technique employing 
alumina-silica catalyst, water and hy- 
drogen to increase yields of the para- 
isomer. 

e An acetaldehyde process now 
operating in a 25.4-million-lbs./ year 
plant which reacts acetylene and wa- 
ter in the presence of a mercury 
catalyst. Claimed advantage: heat re- 
cycling to reduce energy input re- 
quirements cuts cost to 0.063¢/Ib. 


* Complete listing of 346 processes includes 
41 licensed processes to which Japanese licensees 
may not have worldwide rights 


e A route to amino resins that’s 
claimed to be cheaper than processes 
using dimethyl amines. Starting with 
urea, formaldehyde and methanol, it’s 
now being used by a major Japanese 
processor for small-scale commercial 
production of methylol-urea resin for 
treating wash-and-wear goods. 

e A dicyandiamide process that’s 
said to provide yields up to 98%, 
from ammonia and cyanamide. 

e A propylene glycol process, past 
the pilot-plant stage and nearing com- 
mercial status in a 2.6-million-lbs./- 
year plant. This process was devel- 
oped by the pioneering Japanese 
petrochemical firm of Mitsui, whose 
know-how imports include Scientific 
Design’s ethylene oxide process and 
the world’s first installation of Stand- 
ard of Indiana’s xylene oxidation 
(CW Technology Newsletter, Dec. 27, 
"58, p. 61). 

Among the offerings from univers- 
ities and research organizations: a 
fluid-bed, alumina-catalyst system for 
the synthesis of acetonitrile from am- 
monia and acetylene; a one step, air 
oxidation of cyclohexane over silver 
oxide-silica gel catalyst to yield high- 
purity adipic acid; two isoprene syn- 
theses—one starting with acetone and 
acetylene, the other going from ethyl- 
ene and propylene. The latter utilizes 
a stereospecific catalyst, is now in a 
stage of transition from laboratory 
scale to pilot-plant operation. 

Japanese developments in_ plastics 
and polymers include original work 
on a route to polypropylene which 
has progressed to large-scale labora- 
tory operation. Key: a catalyst modi- 
fication involving the use of metal 
halides in combination with alkyls. 
Another process up for export is a 
polypropylene oxide polymerization, 
with metal-alkyl catalyst, to produce 
a white, resilient, rubber-like product. 

Pharmaceutical processes are high- 
lighted by: amino acid syntheses; a 
fermentation process, proved only on 
pilot-plant scale, for the production 
of citric acid from waste or crude 
molasses; a series of cancer drugs 
based on halogen derivatives of naph- 
thyl phosphoric acid. (Extent of li- 
censing arrangements on the latter 
has not yet been decided.) 

The success of Japan’s hoped-for 
export business in chemical process- 
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HEAT EXCHANGERS BY CHIYODA 


Heat exchangers, coolers, condensers and other process equipment, standard or special, large 


or small, single or by the scores, are fabricated by Chiyoda at Chiyoda’s new Kawasaki 
Factory with the most modern fabricating and testing equipment using fabrication methods 
backed by years of experience. 

With an integrated organization staffed by specialists in every field plus lower man-hour costs, 
Chiyoda assures clients of early delivery, low maintenance cost, high operating efficiency and 
long life. 


For your process equipment requirements anywhere in the world, CONTACT CHIYODA. 


"Process Plants & Equipment Specialists” 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO.,LTD. 
PRESIDENT A. TAMAKI 


NO. 3, MARUNOUCHI 2-CHOME, CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable Address: “CHIYOTAKA TOKYO” 
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For Uniform Results 
in Your Lime Operations 


Always Specify 
on, a  —} — 2 1 — 


det bbeel-Mo-@i-lehe— ulema oleb eka as 


NOTE HOW SMALL THE MINERS APPEAR AGAINST THE VASTNESS 
OF A SEGMENT OF MISSISSIPPI'S LIME DEPOSITS 


Users, coast-to-coast, in a wide variety of industries, have 
learned that they can always depend on uniformly superior 
quality when they specify “Mississippi”. By standardizing on 
Mississippi products you can eliminate uncertainty where lime 
is used and open the way to improved processes. 

No matter what your needs for lime may be, we believe that 
you'll discover that “Mississippi” can meet them exactly. Our 
skilled technicians are at your service for consultation with 
your technical staff. 


*Mississippi Lime Company's entire limestone 
deposits have a natural purity and uniformity 
unequalled in such quantity anywhere. The en- 
tire formation tests 99% pure calcium carbonate. 
Immediate shipment in any 


quantity anywhere, BY BARGE... 
BY RAIL... BY TRUCK 


MISSISSTPPT LIME Qiagmmp COMPANY 


ALTON . ILLINOIS 
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ing know-how will likely depend, to 
some extent, on the adaptability of 
Japanese technology to the process- 
ing standards and market require- 
ments of the American CPI. But if 
the flurry of budding joint ventures 
(CW, Feb. 6, p. 19) between Jap- 
anese and U.S. firms is any indication, 
domestic processors appear ready and 
willing to take a chance on Japanese 
technical and economic know-how. 


PROCESSES 


Coal Gas-Steam Turbine: A 5,000- 
kilowatt prototype turbine, intended 
to improve over-all efficiency 4% in 
coal-burning electric power plants, has 
been designed by General Electric and 
will be installed at Ohio Power Co.’s 
Muskingum River Plant (Beverly, O.). 
Coal will be carbonized, yielding gas 
and char. The gas will be burned in 
the turbine; and the hot exhaust will 
join the char in a cyclone-type burner 
firing into a pulverized coal-fired 
boiler. The burning char will generate 
steam for a conventional turbine 

© 

Cuban Sugar By-product: The Co- 
mision Nacional de Fomento de Cuba 
is completing Cuba’s first plant to 
convert sugar cane juice into guarapo, 
a flour-like animal feed containing 
approximately 35% sugar, 65% other 
carbohydrates. The plant, scheduled 
to start production this month, has a 
360-tons/day capacity. It is expected 
to operate continuously until all the 
cane in its vicinity is exhausted. Then 
it will operate seasonally to extend 
the five-month sugar harvest. 

e 

Analog Trainer: The British will 
soon train atomic reactor operators 
on a special 200-amplifier analog 
computer being built for the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. 
The computer, to be installed at Cal- 
der Operations School, will simulate 
the steam-raising and electric-gener- 
ation sections of a nuclear power 
plant, in addition to simulating 
unstable conditions in the reactor core. 
Computer output feeds a mock con- 
trol desk, providing information on 
flux, coolant flow, core inlet gas tem- 
peratures, three-zone outlet gas tem- 
peratures, steam pressures, steam flow, 
and turbine speeds. Over-all error is 
said to be less than 0.1%. Features: 
pushbutton potentiometer settings, and 
clutter-free patch boards. 
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chemicals on the move... 
surfactants 


Get the surfactant performance you need with the 
Poly-Tergent series. These nonionic surface active 
agents are effective dispersants, emulsifiers, wetting 
agents and detergents. They offer unusual solubility 
values and outstanding results in the presence of 
acids, alkalis and polyvalent metallic salts. 

The Poly-Tergent surfactants have proved effective 
in scouring, desizing, bleaching, dyeing and printing 
operations in the textile industry. In pulp and paper 


they are used for rewetting, deinking, pitch control 
and felt washing. Other applications are in water-base 
paints, pesticide formulation, metal cleaning and 
petroleum demulsification. 

Eight Poly-Tergent surfactants are produced in 
three different compositions. LCL shipments in drums 
can be made from distributor stocks; tank car quan- 
tities from the plant. Write for samples and technical 
data sheets. 


Olin Mathieson 


CHEMICALS DIVISION, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


CHERICAELS 


Poly-Tergent® is a trademark 


ETHYLENE OXIDE* ETHYLENE GLYCOLS: POLYETHYLENE GLYCOLS* PROPYLENE OXIDE*PROPYLENE GLYCOL 


POLYPROPYLENE GLYCOLS +» ETHANOLAMINES + GLYCOL ETHERS + SURFACTANTS *¢ ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
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This equipment (leased free of charge and maintained by us) 
can save you up to 35% of your drum costs... 





Drum shells are easi- r | ~o 
ly assembled into 

completed container 

with the bottoms, 

heads, gaskets and 

closing rings provid- 

ed separately pack- 

aged. 








Nested 25 to 40 per 
bundle, as many as 
2,000 drums can be 
shipped in one car, 
stored in an area for- 
merly used to store 
as few as 300 drums. 











With these two pieces of equipment you 
can save on your drum costs three ways: 
lower freight cost, lower storage cost, 
lower purchasing cost. The freight rates 
on shipping unassembled drums are lower, 
giving you a lower unit cost at the begin- 
ning. Storage space can be reduced up to 
80% with these KD drums because they 
are nested so that 25 to 40 drums can be 
stored in the same space previously re- 
quired for one drum. This equipment, 
provided at no cost to you, makes it pos- 
sible for you to buy larger quantities of 
full removable head drums at one time, 
realizing a quantity price saving. Avail- 
able in 22 to 28 gauge steel, the bodies 
and all components are painted prior to 
shipment. The assembly and forming 
equipment is installed in your plant and 
an operator, trained by a Southern States 
engineer, can assemble drums as needed. 
For dry and semi-solid materials, this 
method is unexceiled for saving space and 
money. Write today for complete infor- 
mation and testimonials of users. There 
is no obligation. 




















SOUTHERN STATES CONTAINERS 
DIVISION OF REYNOLDS ALUMINUM SUPPLY COMPANY 


Since 1914 


2830 Fifth Avenue, North FAirfax 2-5461 Birmingham, Alabama 





5 A ¥ E S AND DISTRIBUTION 


Polyethylene shipping bags aim for new markets 


New Plastic 


Last week Phillips Chemical Co. 
introduced a new resin tailored spe- 
cifically for the production of heavy- 
duty plastic shipping bags. This de- 
velopment, bag makers hope, is the 
technological breakthrough that will 
enable them to hit their optimistic 
market targets (see graph above and 
table, p. 36). 

The move—heralded by much 
trade speculation about the resin (CW 
Market Newsletter, Jan. 23)—reflects 
sentiment among polyethylene pro- 
ducers and shipping-bag makers that 
bags made from 10-mil low-density 
film are too costly to capture big 
chemical shipping markets. 

The move also underscores the 
feeling that bigger (50-lb.) bags call 
for specially tailored resins that will 
enable bag makers to cut costs (by re- 














Million bags 


Cents per bag 





ducing film thickness) without sacri- 
ficing desirable bag properties. 

Phillips’ new resin, tabbed TR-101, 
reportedly consists of about 70% high- 
density (0.940) polyethylene, and 
some 30% polyisobutylene. There is 
a question whether these components 
are blended or actually copolymer- 
ized. Phillips is noncommittal about 
the material’s composition. 

While field-testing of 50-Ib. bags 
made from the new resin is in prog- 
ress, other major polyethylene pro- 
ducers are racing to get their spe- 


cially tailored resins into commercial 


production. 

Dashed Hopes: Main reason for 
the shift toward new resins lies in 
the disappointing sales record of 10- 
mil conventional PE shipping bags. 

Development of the bags dates to 
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Bags Aim for Fat Targets 


the mid °50s, although first commer- 
cial production was not started un- 
til spring °58, by Chippewa Plastics 
Co. Soon after, Chase Bag Co. and 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. entered the PE 
bag field. 

Despite resin makers’ (Spencer 
Chemical and Monsanto, in particu- 
lar) high hopes, big markets for the 
bags have yet to open up. Sales in 
*58 were less than 1 million bags; 
4 million bags were sold last year, 
mostly to resin makers for their own 
use and evaluation. Chief appli- 
cations: in bagging ammonium ni- 
trate, urea, polyethylene resin gran- 
ules, dry acids. 

But bag makers are optimistic about 
60 (see table, p. 36). They figure to 
sell some 10 million bags this year, 
perhaps as many as 14 million. The 
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2 million bags/year to present users of steel drums and pails. 


9 million bags/year to present users of fiber drums. 


60 million bags/year to present users of moistureproof multiwalls. 


2 billion bags/year to present users of conventional multiwalls. 


higher figure is predicated on the 
introduction of a new, thinner-gauge 
bag that will cost less than the con- 
ventional 10-mil PE bag. 

Signs of this optimism flow from 
other quarters, too. Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. is planning to enter the 
plastic-shipping-sack business late this 
spring. Dow’s Dobeckmun Division 
also produces some bags. And it’s no 
secret that virtually every multiwall 
paperbag maker is studying the mar- 
ket closely. One to watch: Crown 
Zellerbach. 

Bag Problems: Price, of course, is 
the biggest problem besetting ship- 
ping-bag makers and users. Poly- 
ethylene bags cost 22-26¢ each, com- 
pared with 10-12¢ for ordinary multi- 
wall paper bags. And price of PE 
bags barely has changed since their 
introduction. 

At their price, PE 10-mil-gauge 
bags compete primarily with steel 
drums and pails, fiber drums, and 
specialty multiwall bags embodying 
moisture barriers such as aluminum 
foil. 

But to open really big markets, 
the price per bag would have to drop 
to 13-16¢, say most bag makers. At 
that point, the bags could compete 
with over 2 billion ordinary paper 
multiwall bags sold annually. 

Serious Drawbacks: But high cost 
is only part of the problem. Despite 
advantages—e.g., moisture protec- 
tion, chemical inertness, light weight, 
and resealability—chemical shippers 
who have used the bags report draw- 
backs. 

For example, thicker films, such 
as the 10-mil conventional PE, are 
considerably more difficult to heat- 
seal than are thinner (2-4 mil) bags. 
And the bags must be flat-tube type, 
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because gusseted bags would only 
hopelessly complicate heat sealing. 
Some powdery materials, moreover, 
make the sealing problem even more 
acute. Some companies believe that 
heat-sealing the film, when filling at 
elevated temperatures (e.g., 140 F.) 
causes weakness at the seal. 

Handling problems stemming from 
the slipperiness of the film are cited 
as a drawback (particularly on pallet- 
ized loads) by materials-handling en- 
gineers. 

During filling, the bags are said 
to retain too much air; in warm cli- 
mates, internal pressure buildup con- 
tributes to heat seal failures. 

Still other problems (particularly 
in the case of ammonium nitrate 
coated with organic sulfonate) are 
stress-cracking of the bag wall and 
static-charge buildup. This has caused 
some concern about storing filled 
bags near flammable solvents. 

New Resins: These alleged draw- 
backs of 10-mil conventional PE bags 
have caused bag makers to take new 
tacks. Most important of these: cost- 
cutting through use of thinner films 
(5S to 8 mils) of specially tailored 
resins, blends, or copolymers. Tests 
so far indicate that the 5-mil bag 
may be too thin, that the 8-mil bag 
is thicker than needed. Now under 
test: 6- and 7-mil bags. 

Preliminary costs of 5-7-mil bags 
made of the Phillips TR-101 resin 
are about 17¢ to 20¢ each. Bag 
makers report that the new resin isn’t 
as slippery as conventional PE. But 
heat sealing, if anything, is said to 
be even more difficult, and punctures 
continue to plague bag makers and 
users. 

While costs of the new bags are 
lower than those of 10-mil bags, 


technical problems remain. Consen- 
sus of companies looking at the new 
bags: “It’s too early to know, for 
sure.” 

Spokesmen for polyethylene pro- 
ducers state that their estimate of the 
‘62 market for 10-mil bags (75-100 
million) may been overopti- 
mistic. 

Bag makers agree that some mar- 
ket studies have been too hopeful. 
“After all, we make the bags, and 
they make the resins,” notes one PE 
bag representative, “and we've got to 
allow for some rosy market estimates 
from them.” 

But even if some polyethylene pro- 
ducers have held unrealistically high 
hopes for heavy-duty PE shipping 
sacks, they have not overpromoted 
them in applications for which they 
are unsuitable. Generally, resin and 
bag producers have promoted the PE 
package only in applications calling 
for high moisture protection, or chem- 
ical resistance—and where other less- 
expensive containers could not do the 
job. 

Outlook: Resin producers agree 
that the new Phillips resin is an im- 
portant step toward reducing costs. 
But if plastic shipping bags are to 
approach their sales potential of 100 
million bags/year by °63, cost will 
have to drop further. 

To get bag prices down to the 13- 
16¢ range, bag producers are looking 
to polyethylene makers for help. Bag 
men figure resin price cuts will come. 
And technical improvements will like- 
ly speed up extrusion, heat sealing, 
and printing —- chopping costs still 
more. 


have 


Freight savings accruing to users 
of the thinner-wall bags (new 7-mil 
plastic bags weigh only 3-4 oz. each, 
compared with 12 oz. for regular pa- 
per multiwall) are also regarded as a 
potent inducement. All told, bag mar- 
keters figure they'll be able to sell the 
bags in record numbers. 

If these revised market estimates 
are more accurate than the previous 
ones—and bag sales do hit their 100- 
million/year target by ’63-——-PE mak- 
grs will have a market for some 25 
million lbs. of resin. 

Still, if the new, thinner-gauge ship- 
ping bags prove feasible, look for 
a host of new modified polyethylene 
resins (companies to watch: Spencer 
Chemical, W. R. Grace) to go after 
the market. 
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STAINLESS 


The new all-purpose Frue- 
hauf stainless steel chemi- 
cal Tank-Trailer is ideal 
for hauling resins and sol- 
vents, as well as phthalic 
anhydride, phosphoric 
acid, organic acids, and a 
multitude of other chemi- 
cals. Versatile stainless 
steel Tank-Trailers cut 
profitless empty return 
hauls because they can 
handle a wider variety of 
cargoes. 


You Can Haul All Chemicals More Profitably 
In Fruehauf Tank-Trailers! 


Professional chemical transporters prefer Fruehauf 
Tank-Trailers because they out-last and out-earn 
all others. Constant study helps Fruehauf engineers 
anticipate the hauling problems of the Chemical 
industry. As a result, sound construction and ad- 
vanced designs have produced Tank-Trailers that 
will give you safer, lower-cost, more profitable 
hauling for years to come. 


ALUMINUM—Lighter weight Fruehauf aluminum Tank-Trailers 
feature greater payloads for lower cost-per-mile. Aluminum 
Tank-Trailers have a high resistance to attack by chemicals and 
will not impart color to critical solutions. Fruehauf aluminum units 
are available in a wide variety of sizes and styles to meet your 
particular needs. 


RUEHAUF 


Name 





STEEL—Fruehauf steel Tank-Trailers are available in capacities 
up to 5,600 gallons in single compartments, or in multiple com- 
partments for hauling more than one commodity. Fruehauf Tank- 
Trailers are of flange quality steel construction, scientifically design- 
ed for hauling acids, liquid chemicals, acid and alkaline commod- 
ities. Tanks also available in stainless steel and aluminum. 


“‘AIRSLIDE”’ PRESSURE TANK—Lower cost Fruehauf “Air- 
slide” * Pressure Tanks give you faster unloading of powdered 
chemical commodities such as fluorspar, hydrated lime, and 
magnesium silicate. Unioads 1175 pounds of tripoly phosphate 
per minute. Thirty-two foot units with 105 to 115-barrel capacity 
weighs only 11,115 pounds, complete. 


*"' Airslide’'—Trademark, Fuller Company 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
10948 Harper Avenue Detroit 32, Michigan 


I'd like to know more about Fruehauf bulk chemical transports. 
Please send me full illustrated details without obligation. - 


(Please Print) 


Company 


For Forty-Six Years—World’s Largest Builder 
of Truck-Trailers ! 
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Berkeley 
plants 
an 
idea! 


= 
We make chemicals to 
your special needs — in 
confidence—and save you the 
expense of acquiring extra 
production facilities! 
We are experienced in 
organics and inorganics, 
including intermediates, 
medicinals, agriculturals, fine 
chemicals. You can depend 
both on Berkeley’s quality 
of product from 100 to 
1,000,000 pounds — and 
skilled laboratory research 
to help develop and improve 
your process. 
Phone our sales agent in New York, 


Millmaster Chemical Corp., 
MU 7-2757, or write to... 


Berkeley 


Chemical 
Corp. 


Berkeley Heights, N. J. 





SALES 


New FTC Crackdown 


Of major concern last week to 
chemical process industries purchas- 
ing directors was the Federal Trade 
Commission’s latest attempt to find a 
way to prosecute buyers who benefit 
from price discrimination. FTC now 
threatens to use a relatively unknown 
provision in the Robinson-Patman 
Act to force its point. 

The provision, under section 2(F) 
of the Act, makes it unlawful for a 
buyer “knowingly to induce or re- 
ceive a discrimination in price which 
is prohibited by this section.” FTC 
always has concentrated its Robinson- 
Patman Act enforcements on sellers, 
and it’s been successful in such cases. 
Now, it appears that the commission 
is ready to turn its attention to the 
buyers who benefit from price dis- 
crimination. 

Lost First Battle: FTC, in °53, lost 
out in its first real attempt to make a 
buyer liable along with the seller in 
preferential price cases. This was the 
case against Automatic Canteen Co., 
which operates automatic candy vend- 
ing machines. FTC argued that all 
it had to prove was that the vending 
machine company was getting lower 
prices than its candy suppliers’ list 
prices. Court precedents (involving 
sellers) have been that the séller must 
prove his price is not illegally dis- 
criminatory, and FTC argued that 
buyers must similarly prove they didn’t 
win an illegal price “break.” 

The Supreme Court, in rejecting 
FTC’s approach, held that proof that 
a buyer got a lower-than-list price 
doesn’t prove he “knowingly” induced 
price discrimination. 

Attack Stalled: The court ruling 
pretty much stalled FTC’s attack. 
But, in early °59, it won a series 
of three cases involving different auto- 
motive parts jobber buying associa- 
tions, that, if upheld, would amount 
to a turning point in the battle. The 
cases now are on appeal in various 
federal courts, most likely will reach 
the Supreme Court in about a year. 

The jobbers had set up a loose 
association and pooled their purchases 
in order to get the advantages of 
large-volume purchasing. 

As FIC sees it, the cooperative 
scheme was merely a “bookkeeping 
device” for the collection of rebates. 
The big volume sales meant no signif- 
icant savings to the parts makers in- 


volved, who already stand convicted 
of granting illegal discriminatory 
prices. 

But considering the facts, says FTC, 
the jobbers knew, or should have 
known, that their group-buying oper- 
ation was not sufficient to justify 
price differences up to 19%. The 
commission further contends that 
“trade experience in a particular sit- 
uation can afford the degree of 
knowledge” required by the high 
court. 

Thus, FTC says, all the elements of 
the °53 Supreme Court ruling have 
been met in their new rulings. On 
the crucial issue of “knowledge,” FTC 
said in one of the jobber cases, “The 
record shows that various competing 
jobbers did not purchase individually 
in sufficient volume to receive com- 
parable discounts. There is likewise 
evidence . . . to justify a conclusion 
that the discounts may result in sub- 
stantial injury to competition. It is 
also clear that the jobbers buying 
through the co-op knew all such fac- 
tors.” 

Until FTC’s “new” attempt to put 
life into section 2(F) is confirmed by 
the courts in the jobber cases, the 
commission will be treading on thin 
ice in going after buyers. But it doesn’t 
mean FTC has slacked in its deter- 
mination to crack down on them. 


Upgrading Packaging 


Improved packaging to meet space- 
age needs was the dominant theme 
last week at the fifth annual joint 
military-industrial packaging and ma- 
terials handling conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C. And, according to con- 
ference leaders, the lead in many of 
the new developments will come from 
the chemical industry. 

Some 2,000 delegates attended the 
conference and heard industry and 
military representatives discuss recent 
changes in packaging procedures, de- 
scribe future needs. Frequently voiced 
was the claim that rapid changes 
in the electronics, missile and related 
fields will require greatly improved 
packaging techniques. 

Living in the Past: T. C. Combs, 
vice - president, Zero Manufactur- 
ing Co., told the convention that, 
despite recent improvements, both 
the military and industry still “are 
living with World War II thinking” 
with regard to packaging. “We need 
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Basic 
Chemicals 
From 
Reichhold 


SODIUM 
PENTAGHLOROPHENATE_ 


The water soluble salt of penta used 
to prevent microbiological attack on 
such organic substances as wood, 
adhesives, protein materials. 


HYDROCHLORIC ACID _ 


Has wide application in the chemi- 
cal industry for pickling and cleaning 
metals, processing textiles, refining 
ores and in the manufacture of chem- 
icals generally. 


Creative Chemistry ... Your Partner in Progress 


SODIUM SULFITE_ 


Primarily used by the paper industry 
in the manufacture of kraft paper and 
fiber board by the semi-chemical 
hard wood process. 
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FORMALDEHYDE _ 


An important raw material in the 
manufacture of resins, adhesives, tex- 
tiles, leather, rubber and numerous 
other products. It is marketed by RCI 
in five different concentrations. 


PENTACHLOROPHENOL_ 


Used in various fungicides, bacteri- 
cides, algicides and herbicides; in 
agriculture, lumber, pulp and paper 
applications. 


MALEIC ANHYDRIDE _ 


Principally used in the manufacture of 
synthetic resins, synthetic drying oils, 
and related products. Its highly re- 
active structure lends itself to the syn- 
thesis of complex organic chemicals by 
the Diels-Alder Process. 


PENTAERYTHRITOL_ 


Used primarily in the manufacture of 
alkyd resins. Imparts better film prop- 
erties such as high gloss and gloss 
retention, good durability, faster dry- 
ing. Used also in ester gums and syn- 
thetic drying aids. 


SULFURIC ACID_ 


A basic commodity used in the paper, 
dye and pigment, textile, fertilizer 
and organic chemical industries. 


METHANOL_ 


A widely used solvent 
and chemical intermedi- 
ate for the manufacture 
of formaldehyde, rocket 
fuels, amines and esters. 


PHENOL_ 


A building block in the plastics industry. 
Also widely used in the intermediates 
required for the production of synthetic 
detergents, lubricating oil additives, in- 
secticides, bactericides and pharma- 
ceuticals. 


ORTHOPHENYLPHENOL_ 


A very effective fungicide and bacte- 
ricide used in many industrial appli- 
cations for outstanding preservation. 


PHTHALIG ANHYDRIDE _ 


Used extensively in the manufacture of 
alkyd resins, plasticizers, organic pig- 
ments and dyestuffs, and pharmaceu- 
ticals, as well as other fine chemical 
intermediates. 


REICHHOLD 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC., RCI BUILDING, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 





VISCOSITY 
left to chance 

4. 
can cost plenty © 


BROOKFIELD 
eliminates chance 
costs little 


If you, like most chemical processors, are in 
the rough marketing position whereby you 
can’t tolerate needless production waste . . 
then give this some thought. 


Have you considered the role of viscosity con- 
trol in your processes? If not — you should! 
Viscosity is a product dimension that expe- 
rience has shown should not be ignored... 
a product dimension Brookfield has proved 
need not be ignored. Both Brookfield labora- 
tory Synchro-Lectric Viscometers and process- 
mounted Viscometrans involve small invest- 
ments: yet they provide easy, accurate meas- 
urement, evaluation and control of viscosity in 
any fluid. Brookfield instrumentation is so 
simple that no special personnel training is 
required for operation. 
Complete information, specific 
to your particular problems, if 
you wish, is available without 
obligation, Write today. 


the world’s standard for viscosity 
measurement and control 


”” Brooktield 


ENGINEERING LABORATORIES INCORPORATED 
STOUGHTON 114, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SALES 


more realistic standards for today’s 
conditions,” he added. 

Conference exhibits reflected the 
tremendous impact that chemistry has 
had on packaging in the past few 
years. Few exhibits featured cardboard 
and paper cushioning types of ma- 
terials, but urethane, polyethylene, 
polystyrene and cellulose packaging 
materials were plentiful. 

One recent development that at- 
tracted considerable attention was the 
use of plastic encapsulation, 
cially for electronic components. 

In encapsulation, components are 
encased in clear plastic sheets. This 
not only helps prevent rust, exhib- 
itors point out, but also promotes 
easier visual identification of parts. 
In addition, specs and identification 
can be printed on the plastic enve- 
lopes, and items such as ball bear- 
ings can be individually packaged in 
lubricants. 

Experts emphasized that future in- 
dustrial developments will require 
greater packaging improvements. Ac- 
cording to Combs, these develop- 
ments will be “preponderantly in the 
fields of electronics equipment, me- 
chanical and optical devices.” 

Interchangeable Can: Rear Ad- 
miral T. A. Long of the Navy’s Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts said 
that his service currently is working 
toward a lighter, stronger type of 
container that can be interchanged 
between ships and planes. Approxi- 
mately 20% of current shipping space 
is wasted because of the bulky pack- 
aging and cushioning materials, he 
said. 

Capt. Paul L. Peoples of the Air 
Force’s Mobile, Ala., Air Materiel 
Area said his operation was striving 
for closer cooperation between the 
Air Force and private defense con- 
tractors. The Air Force, he said, is 
concentrating on developing more 
precise testing procedures, is leaving 
fabrication, composition and design to 
the manufacturers. 

“In this way,” Peoples said, “we can 
give the manufacturers’ imagination 
free rein, open the door to the flood 
of new materials without writing in- 
volved specs on every new material.” 

Significant to industrial package de- 
signers and shippers is the fact that 
very often military packaging innova- 
tions and developments find their way 
into civilian use within a very short 
time. 


espe- 


DATA DIGEST 


e Isophthalic: Two new brochures 
give performance and application data 
on the use of isophthalic in surface 
coatings and plastics products. Bro- 
chure on surface coatings covers air- 
drying coatings, furniture lacquers, 
industrial baking enamels, white bak- 
ing enamels, machinery and mainte- 
nance coatings, house paints, poly- 
ester solventless coatings, and rein- 
forced-polyester coatings, all with lab- 
oratory test data. Plastics brochure 
covers applications in transportation, 
sporting goods, construction, plastici- 
zers, molding compounds, foams, films 
and fibers. Oronite Chemical Co. (San 
Francisco), subsidiary of Standard Oil 
Co. of California. 

e Polypropylene Polymer: Four 
technical-data bulletins cover Avi- 
Sun’s general-purpose extrusion and 
injection molding polypropylene poly- 
mer. Two bulletins cover electrical 
and chemical properties; the others, 
general physical properties of extru- 
sion polymer (Grade 1011) and gen- 
eral-purpose injection molding poly- 
mer (Grade 1014). AviSun Corp 
(Marcus Hook, Pa.). 

e Silicones: A new eight-page 
illustrated bulletin lists major product 
uses and benefits of General Electric 
Co.’s complete line of silicone prod- 
ucts, covers their uses for antifoam 
and release agents, lubricants, paper 
release, cosmetics and polishes, ma- 


_ sonry water repellents, paint and paint 


additives, textile finishes, and electri- 
cal insulation. A separate section deals 
with silicone rubber, including liquid 
room-temperature-vulcanizing (RTV) 
silicone rubber compounds. Silicone 
Products Dept., General Electric Co. 

e First Product Guide: Compre- 
hensive four-page product guide, the 
company’s first, lists physical proper- 
ties for 1,3-butadiene, ethane, ethyl- 
ene, methane, propylene, biphenyl, 
and other available products, including 
gases, chemicals, linre products, acety- 
lene and calcium carbide. Chart out- 
lines methods of shipping products. 
Union Carbide Olefins Co., division of 
Union Carbide Corp. (New York). 

e Styrene Polymer: Technical-serv- 
ice bulletin describes properties of 
Lustrex impact-styrene polymer. Gives 
performance data and information on 
techniques used to evaluate the prod- 
uct. Monsanto Chemical Co. (Spring- 
field, Mass.). 
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SEQUESTERING 
AGENT 


cee anne gan RIRCER nen ieee 
si CY ANA NMI YD Where metal ions are interfering with purity 
"i standards of your product, it pays to investi- 
gate the properties of Cyquest 40. 
Cyanamid's sequestering agent works rapidly and efficiently—each molecule of Cyquest 40 sequesterant effectively 
deactivates a metal ion. The resultant water soluble complexes are stable to heat and wide pH ranges. Cyquest 40 can 
be added to a process whenever an aqueous phase is present. The metal ions will be rapidly deactivated with the com- 
plexes remaining in solution. 
Cyquest 40 is available in tank cars, tank wagons, 55 gallon resin lined steel drums, and our special 15 gallon poly- 
ethylene-lined Liquipak containers. For further information about Cyquest 40, mail coupon today. 


AMONG THE PRODUCTS OF CYANAMID’S PROCESS CHEMICALS 

DEPARTMENT: ACCOBOND® Resins * AERO* Calcium Carbide * AERO American Cyanamid Company 
Calcium Cyanamide * AERO” Cyanuric Chloride * AERO” Dicyandiamide Process Chemicals Department 
AERO* Glycolonitrile * AERO® Guanidine Hydrochloride * AERO* HCN 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
(Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid) * AERO* Maleic Anhydride * AERO® Melamine New York 20, N.Y. 
AERO* Metallic Stearates * AERO* Phthalic Anhydride * AEROMET® 
Metallurgical Additive * AEROSOL® Surfactants * Ammonium Sulfate 
CYQUEST 40® Sequestering Agent * Mineral Acids * Aluminum Sulfate 


*Trademark 


(-] Send me data sheet on Cyquest 40 


Name 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY en 


Address 


PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT e 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
City suctsineati State. 
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ETHYL ALCOHOL 
ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 


SECONDARY BUTYL ALCOHOL 


ACETONE 


METHYL ETHYL KETONE 


ETHYL ACETATE 
ISOPROPYL ACETATE 


SECONDARY BUTYL ACETATE 


ENJAY SOLVENTS 


For maximum solvent power at minimum solvent cost 


You'll find that Enjay is a dependable source for oxygenated solvents FOR PROMPT DELIVERY OR TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE . . . phone or write the 


for many surface coatings. Enjay Alcohols, Esters and Ketones are be- ica 
Enjay Office nearest you. 


ing used throughout the surface coatings industry to provide maximum 
performance at minimum cost. Enjay solvents are available from con- 
veniently located storage facilities for drum, tank car or tank truck 
delivery. Enjay’s complete technical facilities are always at your 


service to assist with the application of any Enjay chemical. 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 
15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N.Y. PETROCHEMICALS 


Akron « Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles « New Orleans « Tulsa 
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The hassle over liquid vs. solid chemical propellents to power 
the big superboosters for space exploration may break out anew shortly. 
Reportedly, the Air Force plans to contract for development of a solid- 
fueled booster in the million-pounds-thrust class. 





The big boosters under development now for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration in the superbooster class—over 1-mil- 
lion-Ibs. thrust—are all liquid fueled. But it is no secret that the Air Force 
is leaning toward solid-fueled engines for military and space work. And 
it is also well known that the service doesn’t want to sit on the sidelines 
and wait for the space agency to develop the big rocket boosters. 


The Air Force can’t move into the superbooster development 
program at will, however. Last October, President Eisenhower specifi- 
cally assigned this job to NASA when it transferred the 1.5-million-lbs.- 
thrust Saturn program to NASA for development along with the Wernher 
von Braun engineering team. 


But there are loopholes in the Presidential decree assigning 
NASA as top boss over superbooster development. It placed NASA in 
charge of existing superbooster programs, but indicated that new programs 
could be assigned to the agency having a new booster requirement. 


The Air Force, reportedly, will attempt to skirt the superbooster 
label by developing a lower-thrust engine that can be clustered to produce 
the additional power. 


There is industry support for more than one agency’s develop- 
ing big boosters. The reason is simple. Industry is making great strides 
in developing chemical propellents, and it needs buyers for the products. 
For example, in the solid-fuel field, the big move is toward the “building 
block” concept. Backers of this idea claim that solid-fueled rockets can be 
built in sections, then coupled together at launch sites. And they talk in 
the multimillion-pounds-thrust range. Flexibility is a key element for such 
véhicles. As many sections as needed can be coupled together to do a par- 
ticular job. Thus, the argument goes, if 1-million-lbs. thrust is needed, this 
number of sections would be stacked together; if 3-million-lbs. thrust is 
needed, then more sections would be added. 





* 

Don’t expect a quick ruling on FTC’s antibiotics case. Hearings 
on the monopoly and price-fixing charges against five manufacturers of 
broad-spectrum antibiotics have been completed. But FTC and company 
lawyers will be filing proposed findings in June, September and October. 





The examiner’s ruling can come by the end of this year. But 
no matter who wins the initial decision, the other side will carry the case 
to the full commission. That will put a final ruling off until 1961 at least. 
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Research on agricultural chemicals is being stifled by the 
Delaney anticancer amendment in the food and color additives controls, 
the House Commerce Committee was told last week. Dr. Thomas Carney, 
vice-president of Eli Lilly & Co. (which makes stilbestrol), said his com- 
pany has halted research on products that might eventually bump up 
against the Delaney amendment, including products already in field trial. 
Another major company he did not identify has “discontinued completely” 
its agricultural research farm, he testified. 





The CPI executive cited costs of one to several million dollars 
for a new product, which companies are no longer willing to risk, when a 
superfine test might turn up 0.0002 parts per million of a carcinogen that 
would kill the product. Sharply scoring the “stifling effect” of imposing 
administrative judgment on scientific work, he asked for more flexibility 
to allow tolerances for carcinogens such as are now set for radiation. 


But under questioning he admitted that cancer experts at the 
National Institutes of Health do not agree that, in effect, “a little bit of 
cancer is all right.” 


Secy. Arthur Flemming has asked that the Delaney amendment 
be modified only to the extent of permitting use of cancer-causing agents 
(such as stilbestrol) on animal feeds where no residue appears in the meat. 

= 

Tax benefits for U.S. private investment overseas may be ap- 
proved by Congress this year. The House Ways & Means Committee has 
passed the measure, and its chances in the House look good, due to com- 
promises between the bill’s backers and a lukewarm Administration. If 
it gets a good majority, the Senate may go along, and the White House 
will probably sign it. 





As the bill stands now, it contains the provision for lower tax 
rates on U.S.-owned “foreign business corporations,” a provision the 
Administration wanted to limit to underdeveloped areas. Deferral of taxes 
on foreign earnings until the money is distributed in the U.S. is provided, 
but a controversial item granting tax credit at home for taxes waived by 
foreign governments (tax sparing) was deleted. 


A Senate-passed bill providing prospecting rights for phosphate 
on federal land has been approved also by the House Interior Committee 
without objection. It allows a company that gets a prospecting permit to 
exercise preferential rights on any deposit it finds. Similar rights already 
apply to sulfur and potash. 





Doctors are being urged to use generic names of drugs instead 
of brandnames by Sen. Estes Kefauver. The drug prober is making the 
point in speeches around Tennessee, where he faces a stiff re-election fight. 
If the generic name is good enough for government hospitals, he says, 
it’s good enough for the average citizen, who can get some brands cheaper. 
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Latest Statistics New U. S, 1. Technique 


On Chemical Industry | 

















Given in New Facts Book | _Tmproves Optical Properties 


The 1960-61 edition of the Chemical In- f Bl P * 
dustry Facts Book, published recently by the oO own oO nee y ene u ing 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, pre- 
sents a great deal of valuable data on the 
history, growth, contributions and current - ° — : —- ‘ 
position of the industry. The book indicates Annealing Chamber Sncwesoin taal Light Transmittance, Reduces Haze 
that by mid-1959, in terms of assets, the | ‘ : pear eait BT ey , 
chemical industry was fourth in size among} The U.S.I. Polymer Service Laboratory has developed an annealing chamber 
all U. S. industries. or “chimney” technique which results in significant improvement in clarity 

Eleven of 2 chapters in the new volume = and gloss of blown polyethylene tubing, 
cover history, distinctive characteristics, prod- 


a ¥ ith +t eacrific ae 
ucts, position in the economy, contributions to First Nonconjugated pale ogg cog dbdoe a or te m ac aren 


. strength. The method involves installation 
the economy, future prospects, raw materials, 


workers, plants, finances, research and devel- Polyacetylenes Synthesized | ‘a bane ene ae ores 2 
opment. Nine more chapters discuss chemis- | By New Low-Cost Process | 
+] « 





try’s contributions to food, agriculture, cloth- Unit is easy to install 

ing, shelter, health, transportation and — om, | 

communications, defense, nuclear energy and} Good yields of large carbocyclic compounds| The chimney may be made of wood, glass 

space exploration. containing nonconjugated triple bonds have} or insulated metal. It should be constructed 
ne been achieved via a new process claimed to| in two sections or hinged to permit installa- 

be simple and economical. The resulting com-| tion during extrusion . . . thus eliminating 


New Fabrication Techniques pounds are being investigated by the rocket|need for rupturing the “bubble” when 
Make Commercial Titanium- field as high energy binders and plasticizers | threading film through the annealing cham- 


‘ for solid propellants and as intermediates for | ber. 
Clad Vessels a Reality solid boron fuels. Other applications as inter-| Height of chimney is a critical factor. 
mediates are indicated by the presence of| Optimum results are usually obtained with 

regularly spaced triple bonds in the new com-|a 6 to 12” chimney height. While ratio of 

pounds. chimney diameter to die diameter is not criti- 
A mixture of mono- and disodium acetylides | cal, it should be held between 2:1 and 3:1. 

—made from metallic sodium and acetylene—| For example: a 3” die would require a 6 to 

are alkylated with q@4»-dihalides to yield linear | 9” diameter chimney. 

and cyclic polyynes: An evaluation of PETROTHENE P-200-25 

resin using this technique revealed: 


New bonding and welding methods have 
made it possible to construct a 4-foot diam- 
eter, 12-foot high, titanium-clad steel pressure | 
vessel for processing highly corrosive chem- 
icals at elevated pressures and temperatures. 
The vessel has been proved out through al- 
most a year of service. As a result, titanium Na-C=C—H 
cladding is indicated as a cost-cutting measure X(CH:),.X+ Optical No 9” 
in the manufacture of corrosion-resistant Na—C=C—Na Property Chimney Chimney 
equipment for the Chemical Process Indus- J 


rC=C—, 
tries. H—C=C[(CH:).C=C],H+(CH:), (CH:), | Transmittance 70% 
To avoid the problems of titanium contam- | ~—C=C-+} Gloss ott 11% 
ination and brittle welds inherent in the direct = 
joining of titanium and steel, an unidentified | Haze 47% 
metallic powder is placed between the tita- 
nium-cladding sheet and the steel backing 
plate. By applying heat to liquefy the powder, 
and vacuum to insure a good seal, the clad- 
ding is bonded to the backing plate without Highest yields are obtained by reacting 
direct contact between the two metals. | dibromides at the boiling point of ammonia det: iniiiien diate Yield 
rhe clad plates are then welded to each | ¢_ 33.4°C), or dichlorides at elevated temper- eet pape — ion. : ic d, 
other by another special process. Here, steel | tures under autogenous ammonia pressures. acanihe ih ; eens ¢ haan 
is joined to steel with a conventional weld sentially unchanged 
Then a silver inlay is laid along the joint on 
the titanium side, and covered with a fillet- 
welded titanium strap. This process eliminates 
contact between steel and titanium at the 


joint, and gives the vessel an all-titanium inner 
surface. 








In the reaction, the monosodium acetylide 
performs the function of chain stopper to 
control the formation of high molecular weight 
polyynes. Hydrogen-terminated polyynes are 
assured by the presence of excess sodium 
acetylides, 


No significant change was noted in impact 
strength. Elmendorf tear tests showed that a 
directional strength balance was brought about 
by adding the chimney. Tear values increased 
in the transverse direction and decreased in 
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Butyl Acetate Data Sheet 
Now Available from U.S.I. 


Specifications, properties, shipping data and 
applications for normal butyl acetate are given 
in a new data sheet just released by U.S.L. | 
This material is the most widely used medium- 
boiling nitrocellulose solvent. It also finds | 
application in tha manufacture of cements, 
coated papers, lacquers, leather finishes, lino- 
leum, textile sizing, thinners and a host of 
other products. 

The data sheet can be obtained from U.S.L | 
sales offices or from the New York office at | Polyethylene tubing has improved clarity and gloss when produced with new U.S.I. annealing 
99 Park Avenue. chamber technique. Close-up view at right shows “chimney"’ between extruder and air ring. 
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CONTINUED 


Work on this new technique is continuing 
at the U.S.1. Polymer Service Laboratory, 
where your inquiries are always welcomed. 
If you have special problems, U.S.L engi- 
neers will gladly offer their assistance. You 
are also invited to write for a Technical Data 
Sheet describing the new process. 


Anhydrous Alcohol-Freon 
Blend Developed to Clean 
Printed Circuit Boards 


To clean printed circuit boards rapidly, 
safely and easily during production, a special 
solvent formulation has been developed which 
is claimed nonflammable, nonexplosive and 
low in toxicity. It is made up of a “Freon” 
solvent and a specially denatured anhydrous 
alcohol with an initial boiling point of 43°C. 

The blend is said to clean oil, grease, excess 
rosin flux, fingerprints and other dirt from the 
boards after soldering and other assembly 
operations are finished. It can be used with 
semi-automatic cleaning equipment or in sim- 
ple hand-dip baths. Reports indicate that it 
does an effective job without damage to circuit 
components, laminating cement, or most color 
coding and labeling on circuit parts. 

Since the formulation is a blend of solvents, 
fractionation of the mixture will occur due to 
a higher evaporation rate for the lower boiling 
Freon component. Therefore, with continu- 
ous, automatic cleaning in a system which 
recovers or reclaims solvent vapors, the com- 
position of the mixture must be checked from 
time to time. 

For small-scale cleaning in a static bath, 
two-minute immersion of the board, with 
slight agitation, is said to be generally ade- 
quate for satisfactory cleaning. Four-minute 
immersion, with slight agitation, was the maxi- 
mum time required to remove any type of sol- 
dering flux during test operations. 


Molded Polyethylene Liner 
In Steel Pail Available 
For Chemical Shipments 

A seamless, blown-in-one-piece polyethyl- 


ene liner for a steel pail has been developed as 
another advance in solving the problem of safe 





Alcohols: Ethy! (pure and all denatured formulas); 


ANSOL PR 


Organic Solvents and Intermediates: 
Fuse! Oil, Ethyl Acetate, Normal 
DIATOL®, Diethy! Oxalote, Ethy/ 
Acetoacet-Ortho-Chloranilide, 
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Buty! 
Ether, 





nay § Denatured Alcohol Solvents SOLOX®, FILMEX®, ANSOL®M, 


Buty! Alcohol, 

Acetate, 
Acetone, 

Acetoacet-Ortho-Toluidide, 


and economical packaging of corrosive liquids. 
This container is expected to find wide appli- 
cation in packaging and shipping products 
such as acids and alkalies, food concentrates, 
photographic chemicals, electrochemicals and 
insecticides. 

The result of over two years of research and 
development work, the package has been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Explosives to carry 


. . . } 
certain corrosive, poisonous and flammable | 


liquids under ICC-37P specification. It has 
been successfully subjected to vibration and 
drop tests from 0°F. to 125°F.—tests more ex- 
haustive than those required by ICC and 
Federal specifications. 

The liner is blow-molded of polyethylene in 
the same manner as a “squeeze bottle,” and is 
then attached to the cover of the outer steel 
container at the pouring opening, before it is 
inserted in the container. Its one-piece con- 
struction is said to insure against leakage and 
product contamination. 


(Photo courtesy Jones & Laughlin Steel nae ) 
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Anhydrous and Regular Pharmaceutical 


USP, intermedictes. 


Heavy Chemicals: 

Nitrogen Fertilizer 
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Ethyl Aceto- 





Products: 
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Solutions, 
Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Metallic Sodium, Sodium Peroxide. 


Polyethylene Resins 











a TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Information about manujacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing l Sd. 











New journal now being published on mathe- 
matical analysis and applications. Said to per 
mit rapid publication of selected mathemati cal 
papers on classical analysis and applications in 
tields such as physics, chemistry, biology 


No. 1560 


Plastic laboratory equipment now available, from 
aprons to Y-connectors, covered in new catalog 
Just issued Plastics represented include poly- 
ethylene, styrene, teflon, nylon, polypropylene, 
acetates, acrylics, vinyls. No. 1561 


Rigid, fire-resistant polyurethane foams can now 
be prepared trom new aikyd resin syster 

used trichlorofluoromethane toa 

Said to be of interest ior es in sandwich con- 
struction, insulation applications. N 


Current projects of American Standards Assn. are 
described in booklet released recent I 
425 projects, categories 

provides index and list 
hows on standards outl 


sponsors. 
ned. 


Method of analysis of oodiam hydride, { or 
tained I soc 


assistance. 


Russian-English atomic dictionary. second edi- 
tion, can now be purchased Over Russ 

entries Cov > 
physics (ther 


of solids, crystallograp 


care listed in ne 
Data include 
uses of products, 
given. 
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DL-Methonine, N-Acetyl-DL-Methonine, Urethan 


Ammonia, Ammonium Nitrate, Nitric Acid, 
Phosphatic Fertilizer Solution, Sulfuric Acid, 
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Animal Feed Products: pi-Methionine, MOREA® 
Ribofiovin US.P. 


) Premix (to authorized mixer- 
distributors). 
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itish exports to U.S. climb... .-. while imports from U.S. decline 


U.K. exports to U.S. (value, million £) : U.K. imports from U.S. (value, million £): 


e 


1958 1959 % Increase | 1958 1959 


% Change 





1.06 1.20 13.2 ‘ 4.98 9.2 
reclaimed 





47.1 





50.8 








6.12 8.80 











26.68 17.95 





20.54 7.28 





0.075 0.34 


British CPI Knocks Harder on U.S. Door 


U.S. chemical marketers are be- 
coming doubly aware of the im- 
pressively accelerating growth of the 
British chemical industry. Markets 
for U.S. products have dwindled as 
British chemical industry has become 
increasingly self-sufficient. And now, 
as newly available import-export sta- 
tistics for °59 clearly show, the Brit- 
ish are pressing well beyond self- 
sufficiency, becoming an export rival 
of the U.S. 

If there is little evidence of real 
alarm in the U.S. about current 
trends in U.S.-British chemical trade, 
it’s because the U.S. still sends con- 
siderably more to Britain than Britain 
sends here (see charts above). Last 
year, for example, value of chemicals 
sent to Britain was just about three 
times the worth of chemicals ex- 
ported by the United Kingdom to the 
U.S. Similarly, the U.S. sent five times 
as much (in value) fertilizer and crude 
mineral shipments as it received. 
Plastics show a still greater dif- 


ference in favor of the U.S. in- 
dustries. 

But this current favorable situa- 
tion should not lull U.S. chemical 
producers into complacency. There’s 
growing evidence that the British have 
every intention—and a very good 
chance—of reversing the balance. 

Two years ago British economists 
—aware of growing competition at 
home and abroad—urged particular 
attention to strengthening of earning 
power abroad (CW, April 5, ’58, p. 
65). That the advice was taken seri- 
ously by the British chemical industry 
is manifest in subsequent big increases 


‘in exports—of all categories of 


chemical and related products. 
British Exports Soar: The same ’59 
Statistics on U.S.-British chemical 
trade that point up the volume su- 
periority of U.S. sales also reveal 
that export of British products to the 
U.S. increased enormously in ’59 over 
*58. It is hard, in fact, to find cate- 
gories where there were only mod- 
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erate British export increases.* Sales 
of crude fertilizers and crude mineral 
products to the U.S., for example, 
increased 13.2%, pigments, paints 
and varnishes 22.2%. 

Really dramatic gains—all close to 
50% —were racked up for chemicals, 
chemical elements and compounds, 
plastic materials, and mineral tar and 
crude chemicals from coal, petroleum 
and natural gas. Fastest climber: 
sales of rubber manufactures, which 
spurted 72.5%. 

Imports Slump: And on the other 
side of the ledger—British imports of 
U.S. products—the picture is bright 
for few U.S. producers. The British 
did buy more chemicals and plastic 
materials; sales were up 24.5% and 
43.8%, respectively, in ’59, compared 
with 58. 

But rubber sales were off 9.2%, 
fertilizers and minerals off 3%, min- 
eral phosphates of lime off 30.2%, 


* Sales of drugs and related products were up 
6.4%, perfumery and similar materials 4.5%. 
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nonferrous base metals off 32.7%, 
copper and copper alloys off 64.5%. 

The extreme 353.3% gain of zinc 
and zinc alloy sales to Britain by 
the U.S. loses significance in light 
of the relatively small volumes in- 
volved. 

Trend Shift in °60? Total British 
exports amounted to some $820 mil- 
lion in °59, $87 million more than 
in *58. Outlook now is for a further 
10% increase in °60, with brightest 
prospects likely in sterling areas. 
But some foresee a moderate de- 
cline of exports (all products) to the 
U.S. (at the same time the: British 
expect imports from the U.S. to in- 
crease). 

It doesn’t follow, of course, that 
a drop in over-all British exports to 
the U.S. will be paralleled by a decline 
in export of chemical products. Even 
if it were true, the dip in volume of 
exported chemicals would likely be 
small. Moreover, most observers of 
the British chemical scene believe any 
export downturn in °60 would be a 
temporary matter; the dip would not 
mean the upsurge in British exports 
had really stopped. 

And even if Britain does slack its 
shipments to the U.S., it may well 
boost them to foreign countries 
where it would compete with U.S. 
exporters. 

Most spectacular production push 
by the British chemical industry has 
been in petrochemical categories— 
especially in plastics, paints and 
solvents, synthetic fibers, detergents, 
dyestuffs. Britain now rates its own 
petrochemical industry second only to 
that of the U.S. 

Price War? Although British chem- 
ical marketers avoid direct comment 
on probable pricing policies for ex- 
ports, it’s not unlikely that price 
cutting will be used, if necessary, to 
push exports to new records in 60. 
That the British CPI will reduce 
price tabs to broaden markets when 
competition sharpens was evidenced 
in the past few weeks by broad-scale 
price cutting of products aimed at 
the domestic British market. 

For example, Shell Chemicals Ltd. 
is now selling more than half the 
output of its industrial chemicals di- 
vision at prices substantially lower 
than they were in Dec. °59. The 
firm, however, has posted no reduc- 
tions on products turned out by its 
plastics and agricultural divisions. 
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But price cuts have not been lim- 
ited to petrochemicals in the over-all 
British CPI. Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, for one, slashed costs of a 
range of chlorine products by 1-10%. 
It now boasts that it is saving cus- 
tomers some $5.6 million/year (CW 
Market Newsletter, Jan. 23). 

In general, British firms are re- 
luctant to say very much about 
the recent price cuts except that 
they represent savings passed on to 
customers. Savings reflect more 
efficient production, use of new fa- 
cilities, greater bulk orders, and some 
reductions in cost of imported raw 
materials. Undoubtedly, these factors 
are significant. But among U.S. trade 
observers, there’s the conviction that 
price cutting is motivated by Britain’s 
hope of further stimulating demand 
for its products. 

Do British chemical production 
economics permit broad-scale price 
cutting of exported materials? Only 
British manufacturers, of course, 
really know the answer. But there’s 
a hint—from some U.S. personnel in 
Britain—that profit margins would 
permit significant shaving. 

In any case, British chemical pro- 
ducers have no illusions about the 
toughness of the fight ahead. They 
fully anticipate considerable compe- 
tition, especially from vigorous ex- 
port drives by the U.S. and West 
Germany. 

For U.S. chemical manufacturers, 
British preparations for export com- 
petition should come as no surprise. 
The buildup has been going on in 
other countries as well, and U.S. 
firms know there’s a tough fight ahead. 


Imports: Defense Base 
U.S. dependence on imports of de- 


fense-vital materials is increasing 
despite mineral subsidies. Neverthe- 
less, there’s little possibility of total 
subsidy of the U.S. mineral industry. 
That’s one conclusion Wallace Bar- 
low of the Resources Unit, Office of 
Naval Material, drew this week in 
analyzing the current imported stra- 
tegic materials supply situation for 
the New York meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining, Metallurgi- 
cal and Petroleum Engineers. 
Comparing the cost of maintaining 
a defense mobilization base with 
the cost of stockpiling, Barlow con- 
cluded that when stockpiling is prac- 


ticable, it is the more economical 
alternative. 

Global Supply Hunt: Barlow noted 
that U.S. antimony imports have in- 


‘creased from 27% of total supplies 


in ’46 to 75% now; principal reserves, 
he said, lie “behind the Bamboo Cur- 
tain.” 

Importation of 9 million tons/year 
of bauxite is considered “a major 
problem” because of dependence on 
waterborne imports of aluminum 
ore—up from 44% of total supplies 
in “46 to 86% now—and because 
stockpile objectives are not filled. In 
dire emergency, he says, the U.S. can 
turn to secondary sources of other 
major nonferrous metals, but this is 
not the case with aluminum. In event 
of war, the nation would have to 
channel available aluminum from 
nondefense uses to defense needs. 

Bigger Beryl Bin? Improvement in 
domestic supply of beryl results in 
part from a subsidy of about 11% of 
U.S. beryl consumption. And _ the 
Belgian Congo supplies 23% of U.S. 
requirements. 

Although a stockpile of beryl has 
been acquired, new sources must be 
found, says Barlow, if the material 
is to be used in significant quantities 
as structural materiai for missiles and 
space vehicles. 

There’s evidence that demand for 
these uses is increasing rapidly and 
the supply situation could become a 
problem. A few days ago, National 
Beryllia Corp. (North Bergen, N.J.) 
reported it has tripled facilities for 
production of beryllium oxide missile 
and electronic ceramics. The expan- 
sion reportedly was necessitated by 
rapidly growing need for products 
such as missile nose cones, radar win- 
dows, nuclear reactor fuel element 
sheaths, rocket nozzles, electronic 
components. 

Cobalt Clears: The chromite situa- 
tion, says Barlow, has improved. De- 
fense requirements for cobalt have 
diminished somewhat (partly due, he 
suggests, to the high-intensity gamma 
radiation emitted by cobalt when ex- 
posed to a neutron flux). 

The U.S. government has been 
“liberal with domestic producers of 
columbite and tantalite, a mobiliza- 
tion base exists, and stockpile objec- 
tives have been met,” says Barlow. 

Copper stockpiles are overflowing, 
and domestic procurement is 61% of 
total procurement; hence there is an 
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inclination to reduce government out- 
lays. Meanwhile, because copper is 
of critical importance in defense, 
big projects such as that at San 
Manuel (Philippine Islands) have been 
granted tax amortization privileges 
and purchase contracts. 

Iron Rough-Shod: Barlow warns 
that “in event of war, a transporta- 
tion crisis in iron ore would be in- 
evitable.” Iron imports now total 27 
million tons/year. It’s hoped that sea 
lanes to Venezuela and Newfound- 
land could be kept open, and that 
the St. Lawrence Seaway would be 
used for a substantial proportion of 
imports from Newfoundland. 

The supply of lead and manganese 
is now satisfactory, and, in event of 
war, supplies of mica—83% of cur- 
rent supplies come from India— 
would be largely shipped to the U.S. 
by air. 

Nickel supplies have been stabilized 
by aggressive stockpiling, and the 
decision of International Nickel to 
expand output in Manitoba, Can. 
(CW, Jan. 30, p. 37). 

The extent of oceanborne petro- 
leum imports—more than 55 million 
tons in *59—has become a matter 
of some concern, however. On the 
other hand, a critical wartime short- 
age of rubber is not anticipated. This 
jibes with recent rubber industry as- 
surances that U.S. synthetic rubber 
production capacity is now big 
enough to see the nation through 
emergency requirements—although 
for normal civilian uses natural rub- 
ber will be needed for a long time 
to supplement synthetic materials 
(CW Market Newsletter, Feb. 13). 

There’s a switch in the supply 
source of tin; southeast Asia is pin- 
pointed as an increasingly important 
source of tin while Bolivia is greatly 
diminishing in importance. Without 
oceanborne imports of tin, says Bar- 
low, the U.S. would be entirely de- 
pendent on secondary production of 
the metal. 

There’s an adequate stockpile of 
tungsten—an item of critical impor- 
tance in time of war. And although 
the U.S. and Canada have large 
uranium reserves, Barlow stressed the 
importance of keeping sea lanes to 
South Africa open for maximum se- 
curity. South Africa is also an im- 
portant source of thorium. 

Domestic reserves of zinc ore are 
very large but, since °52, depend- 
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ence on foreign material is greater 
—imports have doubled and are ex- 
pected to increase. Peru is an in- 
creasingly important source of zinc. 

Zirconium is of critical importance 
to the Navy nuclear program and 
large imported tonnages are used; 
however, domestic production of zir- 
conium is, according to Barlow, “ca- 
pable of rapid expansion.” 

There’s some concern about im- 
ports of sugar, one of the nonmetallic 
materials of strategic importance. 
About 6 million short tons were im- 
ported in ’58, but Barlow points out 
that “proximity of Cuba. is a signifi- 
cant asset.” 

Stockpiling of hard fibers is lim- 
ited because they deteriorate during 
storage. But Barlow says increased 
use of nylon instead of natural fibers 
satisfactorily solves this problem. 


Candle Count 


A just-completed survey by the 
Business & Defense Services Admin- 
istration throws new light on the U.S. 
candle business; the study was made 
for the Office of Civil & Defense 
Mobilization to determine availability 
of essentials for maintenance of life 
in event of an attack on the U.S. 

About 1,139 million candles—rep- 
resenting 98% of total U.S. output 
—are made annually by 51 firms 
owning 52 plants. All candles made 
in the U.S. would burn a total esti- 
mated 7.58 billion hours, would 
furnish candlelight in one room for 
all U.S. residences for 137 hours. 

The big candle business provides 
outlets for these materials: paraffin 
wax; stearic acid (for stiffening); ad- 
ditives (to raise melting points) such 
as palmetic acid; hydrogenated oils 
and fats; beeswax; candelilla, mon- 
tan, and opal waxes; ozocerite; sper- 
maceti; ouricury. 

Candle output by types (million 
pieces in ’57): molded candles 262.9; 
hand-cast, 33.9; hand-dipped, 124.3; 
birthday, 499.2; novelty, 27.8; votive 
lights, 165.3;  glass-packed lights, 
15.6; ohter types, 9.5. 

Estimated production capacities for 
various types are strikingly higher 
than actual outputs (capacities, mil- 
lion pieces/year): molded, 495.8; 
hand-cast, 43.6; hand-dipped, 257.9; 
birthday, 1,996.7; novelty, 107.4; 
votive, 349.7; glass-packed, 28.5; 
other types, 32.4 


MARKETPLACE 


First nitrogen plant in central and 
southern Florida is now onstream. A 
new, $2-million unit put up by 
Florida Nitrogen (wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Nitrogen Company of 
Savannah, Ga.) is making calcium 
ammonium nitrate and a full line 
of nitrogen solutions. 

A new cellulose acetate fiber, 
called Alon, has been developed by 
Toho Rayon Co., Ltd., (Japan). The 
high-strength fiber—now in commer- 
cial production in Japan—is said to 
be stronger than ordinary acetate, 
permits spinning of finer yarns. 

Price of the yarn in Japan is slightly 
more than for acetate and almost 
half that of nylon and acrylics. Sev- 
eral U.S. fiber producers reportedly 
are evaluating the new product; but 
it’s too soon to judge U.S. market 
potentialities, observers say. It’s 
pointed out, however, that Celanese 
is working on a special high-strength 
Arnel, which might serve some of 
the same purposes as the Japanese 
fiber and will probably be offered on 
the U.S. market at prices lower than 
those posted on the newcomer. 

oJ 

Prices of all TFE fluorocarbon 
shapes are reduced 3-7% by Polymer 
Corp. (Reading, Pa.) in a move to 
pass on to customers recent raw- 
material price cuts posted by Du Pont. 
Affected are TFE rods, tubing, bead- 
ing. 

* 

Glass laminate production is get- 
ting a big boost in Czechoslovakia. 
From an estimated output of 900 
tons this year, production is slated 
to climb to 7,000 tons by ’65 to 
“reach the same per-capita produc- 
tion as in the U.S. this year.” At 
the same time, production of the 
laminate will surpass output of that 
product in Britain and France, ac- 
cording to the Czech news agency. 

e 

Lithium update, according to Busi- 
ness & Defense Service Administra- 
tion, shows four U.S. firms have 
a total lithium carbonate capacity of 
20.58 million Ibs./year, and four 
firms have lithium hydroxide mono- 
hydrate capacity totaling 43.6 mil- 
lion Ibs./year. Five firms can make 
a total of 6 million Ibs./year of lith- 
ium chloride, three can make 780,- 
000 Ibs. of lithium metal. 
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The wide range of physical properties now available in 
Eastman’s Epolene series of low-molecular-weight poly- 
ethylene resins provides formulating flexibility never 
before possible. For with the addition of three new resins 
(Epolene LVE, HDE and HD), you can choose now from 
among seven different types to improve your existing 
formulations or to develop new products. 

In designing the three new resins, Eastman called 
upon its experience in those fields where low-molecular- 
weight polyethylene is now used, or has been seriously 
considered, to determine the limitations of existing ma- 
terials. As a result, there are now one or more resins 
which have been tailored for use in waxes, inks, rubber, 
coatings, polishes, textiles and plastics molding and ex- 
trusion compounds. 

New and expanded production facilities at Longview, 
Texas, assure immediate availability of all Epolene resins. 


Epolene E emulsifiable - Originally developed for water- 
emulsion polishes, this resin produces floor polishes of 
excellent hardness, durability, gloss, shelf life, and re- 
sistance to scuff and dirt pickup. Recently its use in 
emulsions has been extended to a variety of coatings, 
textile finishes, lubricants and leather dressings. 


Epolene LVE emulsifiable - Lower in melt viscosity than 
Epolene E, this new resin is easier to handle. Being some- 
what softer, too, it imparts improved anti-slip properties 
and increased rebuffability to floor polishes. Epolene 
LVE is an effective calender release agent or lubricant in 
rubber and plastics processing, and an efficient softening 
agent in “wash and wear” finishes. As a paraffin modifier, 
it improves adhesion and heat sealability. 


Epolene HDE emulsifiable + The first high-density, emulsi- 
fiable polyethylene available. Considerably harder than 
either the E or LVE types and more compatible with 
oleic acid, Epolene HDE produces polishes of remark- 
able hardness. Melt viscosities similar to Epolene LVE 
assure easy handling. 


Epolene N non-emulsifiable - When blended with paraffin 
and other waxes and resins, Epolene N improves tensile 
strength, electrical properties and abrasion resistance, 
and increases melting and blocking temperatures. Em- 
ployed principally to enhance the properties of paraffin 
coatings for paper and dairy cartons, it is also useful as a 
wax modifier in candles, crayons, solvent paste polishes, 
and electronic potting compounds. 


Epolene C non-emulsifiable » Higher in molecular weight 

(7000) than other resins in the series, Epolene C was 
developed especially for coating paper and packaging 
materials. Epolene C has a melt viscosity sufficiently low 
to permit its application directly as a hot melt to paper 
and foil. Wax blends modified with it exhibit higher 
melting points and improved toughness and gloss. 


Epolene LV non-emulsifiable - Lower in melt viscosity and 
molecular weight than Epolene N, this resin is somewhat 
easier to handle. Its uses include most of those listed for 
Epolene N. Epolene LV may be blended with plastic- 
grade polyethylene to obtain shorter injection molding 
cycles. 


Epolene HD non-emulsifiable + Similar to LV in handling 
ease because of its low melt viscosity. Owing to its ex- 
ceptional hardness, Epolene HD can be ground with ink 
vehicles to produce stable fine dispersions for printing 
ink applications. Its high softening point may be used 
with other waxes to increase their softening point. It has 
a higher density than has any of the other non-emulsi- 
fiable types. 


now offers the 
widest range of 


polyethylene 
resins 


7 Basic types 

Molecular weights from 1500-7000 
Densities from 0.907-956 
Emulsifiable and non-emulsifiable 


EASTMAN low-molecular-weight polyethylene resins 


If you are now using low-molecular-weight polyethylene 
resins in your product or have only considered their use, 
investigate the complete Epolene series. Your Eastman 
representative will be glad to help you select the right 
resin or combination of resins. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee; Atlanta; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; Framingham, 
Mass.; Greensboro, N. C.; Houston; New York City; Philadelphia; St. Lovis. 
West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; 
Salt Lake City; Seattle. 





aM? Coker W372, 


"I could barely hear him myself, Pop...! think he said 
‘Spencer Service Is Wonderful’." 


NEED AMMONIA? ... 


Discover for yourself why so many of our customers say 
Spencer Ammonia service is wonderful. Whether you 
use Aqua Ammonia, Commercial Grade Ammonia or 
Refrigeration Grade Ammonia, write, wire or phone your 
order to Spencer Chemical Company. Spencer also 
Get fast delivery of Spencer Ammonia fron.. produces Metals Grade Ammonia, the purest ammonia 


(1) Pittsburg, Ks.; (2) Henderson, Ky.; (3) Vicks- 


burg, Miss.; or (4) Calumet City, Ill. (Aqua on the market today. Ask about it! 
Ammonia only.) 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
aia America’s Growing Name in Chemicale 


SPENCER PRODUCTS: Ammonia (Commercial, Refrigeration and Metal Treating Grades) © Aqua Ammonia ®@ 


a 83% Ammonium Nitrate Solution @ Prilled Ammonium Nitrate @ Argon ® Methanol @ Formaldehyde 
2 
2 é ®@ Liquid CO2 © Nitric Acid © Uranium Nuclear Fuels 


GENERAL OFFICES: Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 5, Missouri 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 575 Lexington Ave., New York City; First National Bank Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 
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Actions Under Study 





Keating bill 





Repeal of 1958 Trade Agreements Act authority 





Creation of Federal Trade Adjustment Board 





Initiation of mineral quotas 





Chemical Tariffs in Political Crossfire 


Political pressures for tariff pro- 
tection of domestic industries, always 
prevalent in an election year, are 
gaining strength in Congress. Mostly, 
they arise in response to general con- 
cern over U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficits — U.S. dollars are going 
abroad faster than they’re coming 
back, and fostering their return de- 
pends in part on relaxing barriers to 
foreign goods. 

Varying ideas on how best to re- 
lieve the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem have created difficult 
choices for CPI management. Now, 
there are at least half a dozen new 
drives in Congress aimed at curbing 


some 


chemical imports as well as products 
of other industries. The significant 
trend this year, however, is not that 
protectionist pressures have increased 
but, instead, that they appear to stand 
less chance of success than at any 
time in recent years. 

None of the protection bills is cur- 
rently given even a 50-50 chance of 
passage. The reason is that the Ad- 
ministration is firmly committed to 
continuing its liberal foreign trade 
policies as a basis for demanding 
foreign concessions for U.S. exports. 

The White House has endorsed a 
policy of boosting U.S. sales abroad 
as the best solution to the balance- 


of-payments problem. To win _ its 
battle in getting foreign restrictions 
against U.S. exports whittled down, 
Washington feels it more necessary 
than ever to prove that the U.S. is 
not moving away from freer trade 
itself. 

Key Test: The big test of Admin- 
istration policy comes this fall. Then, 
a U.S. government team will sit down 
with representatives of its trading 
partners under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
to draw up new trade agreements 
authorized by the °58 extension of 
the basic reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Among other things, the 
agreement covers a long list of chem- 
ical products, and it permits reduc- 
tions in U.S. import tariffs up to 20% 
of existing duties on them. 

The most crucial part of the ne- 
gotiations this fall will be between 
the U.S. and Europe’s two trading 
blocs—the European Economic Com- 
munity (“Common Market”) and the 
European Free Trade Assn. 

Both groups have clear reasons 
to want to trim imports from the 
U.S. Washington is particularly wor- 
ried that the two blocs may become 
even more determined to reduce pur- 
chases from the U.S. if they can for- 
get their own rivalry. That is why 
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Undersecretary of State C. Douglas 
Dillon accepted the role of mediator 
on his recent trip to Europe, and 
why the White House is eager to 
avoid granting any more domestic 
protection than it has to this year. 

Protection Pressures: Nevertheless, 
domestic protectionist pressures can- 
not be entirely discounted. While 
Congress has refrained from legislat- 
ing specific tariff relief for nearly 
30 years, it has always been inclined 
to write new Congressional checks on 
Administration trade policy into the 
law. Among the leading protection- 
ist or restrictive trade bills that will 
make headlines during the current 
session of Congress: 

e A bill—S. 2882—introduced by 
Sen. Kenneth Keating (R., N.Y.) 
that would set up new machinery for 
tieing U.S. import tariffs to the wage 
differential between domestic pro- 
ducers and their foreign competitors. 

e Legislation, introduced by a 
group of 15 protection-minded rep- 
resentatives, which would, in effect, 
repeal the °58 Trade Agreements Act 
extension authority to negotiate new 
tariff reductions under GATT this 
coming fall. This bill could become 
a device to bring pressure on negoti- 
ators readying for fall meetings. 

e Establishment of a federal trade 
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.. that’s what a 
growing number 
of industrial 
executives are 
saying and doing! 


During the past three and a half 
years, they announced 


307 new plants 


95 RE-OPENINGS 
OF IDLE PLANTS 


666 piant expansions 


(Send for the list—oddress below) 


They are finding: 


Surplus of industry-minded 
workers . . . Strategic locations 

in the great Eastern market with 
access to major trunk line rail- 
roads, and modern highway and 
Turnpike networks . . . Ports on the 
Atlantic, St. Lawrence Seaway 

and Ohio River system .. . All types 
of industrial raw materials and 
components .. . 100% low-interest 
plant financing in labor surplus 
areas . . . Choice of industrial 
‘‘parks”’ and individual plant sites. 








In Terms of Taxes: 


« No state property tax 

* No state tax on personal income 

*« Manufacturing exemption for capital 
stock and franchise taxes 

« Low local property taxes 

« No tax on machinery or inventories 








For free copy of “Plant Location 
Services” pamphiet, or for de- 
tails on 100% financing, write 
or call 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 


uth Office Building 
675 eins Street, Harrisburg, Pa 
Phone: CEdar 4-2912 
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adjustment board empowered to fi- 
nancially assist domestic industries in- 
jured by import competition; to 
retrain or relocate workers; to re- 
locate or retool plants for other lines 
of production. This measure, spon- 
sored by some supporters of liberal 
trade, has widespread labor union 
backing. 

e Legislation pushed by domestic 
mining interests aimed at settling 
tariff or quota limits on imports of 
lead, zinc and other metals. 

Although none of the protection- 
ist drives is currently expected to re- 
sult in new law, some of the bills 
are sure to reach at least the “Con- 
gressional hearing” stage. From that 
point, their success depends almost 
entirely on Congress’s mood. 

Most interest centers around the 
bill of Senator Keating, a longtime 
supporter of liberal trade. Since his 
bill involves tariff rates, it must go 
first to the House Ways & Means 
Committee. Though several members 
of this group have expressed sym- 
pathy for Keating’s proposal, the 
committee has generally favored con- 
siderably freer trade. 

The Keating bill would establish 
an entirely new procedure for tariff 
relief. Under it, a domestic company 
or industry that felt itself injured 
by import competition could appeal 
to the Secretary of Labor to investi- 
gate the wage differential between 
the domestic and competing foreign 
company or industry. 

Critics of Keating’s proposal argue 
that it is unit production cost, not 
over-all wage costs, that should de- 
termine whether an import is unfairly 
competing with a domestic product. 
However, Keating’s bill, as recently 
amended, instructs the Labor Secre- 
tary to consider unit costs and other 
relevant wage factors, although the 
wage differential remains the primary 
basis for comparison. 

What bothers chemical manage- 
ment most about this bill is how 
chemicals would fit under it. On one 
side, many chemical products reflect 
a very low proportion of labor costs 
to total unit costs, and a tariff formula 
based on a small item out of many 
could get seriously weighted away 
from more important considerations, 
such as changing raw material costs. 

On the other side is the problem 
of measuring just how much labor 
costs contribute to the cost of each 


product. Management men watching 
the situation point out that often it 
is difficult to get figures on import 
prices, much less figures on actual 
costs. In fact, says one tariff special- 

“figures are so hard to come by 
that often you can’t tell who’s being 
hurt by imports—until suddenly a 
customer disappears.” 

Labor Likes It: Such a bill as Keat- 
ing’s could gather strong labor back- 
ing. Says O. A. Knight, president of 
Oil Chemical & Atomic Workers 
Union, “We are not in a position 
to comment directly as to the merits 
of the bill offered by Keating, [but] 
as a broad principle, a variance of 
tariff rates that are based on wages 
of the producing country would be 
good.” 

Some chemical industry manage- 
ment feels that the amendment to 
Keating’s bill emasculates it, likens 
it to escape clause measures designed 
as patch-up actions when the pres- 
sure of imports becomes too great. 
The Administration, however, has al- 
lowed few recourses to escape 
clauses, with the notable exception 
of the domestic watch industry—ad- 
judged a vital defense factor. 

Chemical industry spokesmen have 
so far remained conspicuously aloof 
from this year’s protectionist cam- 
paigns on Capitol Hill. The only 
formal statement so far has been one 
by the Manufacturing Chemisis’ 
Assn., urging the Administration to 
consider chemical products separately 
and individually rather than in broad 
general groupings. 

One possible reason for the aloof- 
ness, say some observers, is that 
management is saving its ammuni- 
tion for the GATT negotiations. For 
one thing, the list of chemicals 
under consideration for the 20% re- 
ductions hasn’t been published yet, 
although it was scheduled for release 
in January; best hope now is that 
it will be out in March or April. 

Because there’s widespread feeling 
that chemical producers may get 
socked with broad tariff reductions 
on organic chemicals, individual man- 
agement may be biding its time until 
it knows the specific chemicals to be 
affected. Expectations are that it 
will then take up the theme sounded 
by MCA—to separate chemicals from 
the avalanche of commodities under 
study—and concentrate on saving 
what protection it now has. 
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FILM GUARDIAN AT WORK... #astman Kodak takes no chances on 
contamination at 1,000 acre Kodak Park in Rochester, N. Y. The 7-year-old Aloyco 
Stainless Steel Valve (above) helps eliminate danger from 

rust or contamination that could easily spoil the film base, 

which is later coated with a sensitive photographic ALOYCO 
emulsion. Today, thousands of industrial processes are VALVES 


being safeguarded by Aloyco corrosion resistant valves. 


1m ae 

COrrosive ® 
Want specific examples in your field? Our engineers will be glad to help. Just write 
Alloy Steel Products Company, Inc., 1328 West Elizabeth Avenue, Linden, N. J. °.1 


ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY. @) 


Boston » New York * Wilmington « Atlanta « Birmingham » Baton Rouge « Buffalo « Pittsburgh * Chicago * St. Louis » San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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Provides for Each Product’s Needs 


Traditional Functions Have Multiproduct Responsibility 


Research 


Agricultural 
chemicals 


Production 


Petroleum chersicals, 
functional fluids 


Rubber chemicals 


heavy chemicals 


Agricultural 
chemicals 


Petroleum chemicals, 
functional fluids 


Fine, intermediate, 


Rubber chemicals 


Sales 


Rubber chemicals 


Fine, intermediate, 
heavy chemicals 


Agricultural 
chemicals 


Petroleum chemicals, 
functional fluids 


Putting Its Faith in Product Shepherds 


In a_ clear-cut move to bring 
greater administrative continuity to 
its product lines, Monsanto Chemical 
Co. has just completed a sweeping 
organizational change. Now newly 
appointed product directors shepherd 
each division’s major product lines— 
to varying degrees—through _re- 
search, development, production and 
sales. 

Each product director will work 
across line functions (see chart) to 
plan needed shifts in emphasis on 
research, production or sales for 
each item. Major aim is to improve 
long-range planning so that future 
capital requirements can be forecast 
more accurately, and to strengthen 
the divisions in anticipation of con- 
tinued growth. 

Across the Board: Latest corporate 
segment to take up the design is the 
Inorganic Chemicals Division, which 
follows similar changes in Monsanto’s 
other two divisions, Organic Chemi- 
cals and Plastics. 

Main differences in the way the 
various divisions take on the plan 
are simply due to the products them- 
selves and to division autonomy. 

The plan is the year-and-a-half-old 
brainchild of Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles Sommer, formerly Or- 
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ganic Chemicals Division general 
manager and vice-president. The Or- 
ganic Chemicals Division installed 
product directors last August; thus its 
operation and responsibilities under 
the plan are clearer cut. 

How It Works: The Organic Chem- 
icals Division formerly operated along 
functional lines—research and _ plan- 
ning, production, and sales depart- 
ments—with one (or a group of) 
supervisors responsible for all ele- 
ments of the department, but with 
little reference to product categories. 
With five product groups in the divi- 
sion—agricultural chemicals; petro- 
leum chemicals and functional fluids; 
rubber chemicals; plasticizers, resins 
and paper chemicals; fine, intermedi- 
ate and heavy chemicals—a product 
could receive varying degrees of em- 
phasis from each department. 

Under the new plan, the three 
major departments still operate as 
they did, but each product group now 
receives specialized attention from 
the product director. He coordinates 
the departments, develops and ad- 
ministers specific plans and balances 
activities for his group. His job is 
a staff function, as opposed to the 
line-functioning department directors. 

The product man, responsible to 


the assistant general manager of the 
division, outlines to department di- 
rectors “what is to be done, and the 
timing—not how work is handled.” 
This the department director 
knows the relative importance of the 
items of each product group. 

Evaluation: Advantages of the 
plan: 


e Creates 


way, 


a single source of in- 
formation—for company and outsid- 
ers alike—relating to any 
a product’s status. 

e Provides, for top management, 
quicker access to analyses of prod- 
uct, department and division status. 

e Opens up new 
sitions for key men. 

e Helps operating department men 
see their organization in the light of 
product needs. 

At this stage of development, Mon- 
santo is cautious about making any 
prediction about the success of the 
plan, although the wide application 
of the idea indicates the firm’s high 
hope for success. But it’s a_ big 
change, and there’s room for con- 
fusion. On paper, at any rate, the 
new organizational move may help 
meet Monsanto’s greatly accelerated 
growth, with more attention to de- 
tail, as well as planned expansion. 


phase of 


executive po- 
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By avery Standard... QE) MEASURES UP AS 


- _ \ THE QUALIFIED SUPPLIER OF SODA ASH 


—— PROCESSING 
—— OF ORDERS 





eUWFORMLY | 
——WIGH QUALITY | 


\ 


\ 
@ ABUNDANT 
~ STORAGE 


\ 


=e FLEXIBLE AND 
— FFICleNt 
— LOADING AND 


PRODUCTION \ 
CAPACITY 


SOURCE OF 
RAW MATERIAL 


Strategic location of West End plant permits fast, 


FUL ATTENTION economical transport by rail or truck to any point 
TO INDIVIDUAL 


in the West or throughout the nation. 30 minute 


bt in-and-out loading for bulk trucks at any hour 
ANSWER 10 


EVERY INQUIRY 


of day or night through “serve yourself” deliv- 


Wowever you view ery. Immediate shipment in West End’s own 
your needs, you will 


sorabeadencinntonsthe leased hopper cars—ready at all times. 
wnique coordination of 
specialized services, 
extensive production 
facilities and product 


Eexcellence essential 
Es the promot, effi- 
cient handling of indi- 
E vidual requirements. 











WEST END CHEMICAL COMPANY - DIVISION OF STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1956 WEBSTER STREET, OAKLAND 12, CALIF. 


* PLANT: WESTEND, CALIF. 
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Mandre!l in Atlas corrosion test 





Look to Atlas for solutions to many of your corrosion problems. . . 
slushing oils... AQUANEsS® inhibitors for oil wells and 


resistant resins for reinforced plastic molding and 
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ATpET® wnhihitors for lube and 


refineries... ATLAC® corrosion 


Jabrication. Write Dept. WS. POWDER COMPANY 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 


The compact, 


economical 
KP-1000- 
aerosol line 


—300/600 per hour 





25,000 
Aerosols 
a year? 


COMPLETELY 


Easy to operate, compact yet complete, the semi- 
automatic KP-1000 comprises a piston-type filler, a 
crimper, and a pressure filler. Whether or not you are 
packaging aerosols now, or only thinking about it, 
you should get the facts on this economical quality 
equipment. 

KP-Mojonnier lines have filled—and are now filling— 
more aerosol cans than any other make of equipment. 
As the most experienced specialists in aerosols, 
Kartridg Pak offers you a single source, with undivided 
responsibility, for all aerosol packaging equipment. 
Every unit is engineered to function with the others. 

For large-volume production, Kartridg Pak automatic 
lines have capacities up to ten million aerosols a year. 

Laboratory equipment, for pre-testing your package, 
can be rented and the modest rental applied on the 
purchase. 


Get all the facts fast 


To have an area sales engineer call on you promptly, 
telephone us at Chicago, NAtional 5-8270, or write 
today. 


THE KA AK CO. 


Dept. W 9151 W. Fullerton Avenue Franklin Park, Illinois 


ans Se 


NEW “'800" “AUTOMATIC LINE for 
larger volume. Single or double track. 
Completely engineered throughout. 


AIR-OPERATED ... 
EXPLOSION-PROOF ! 
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New Building Break 


There may be a break in store for 
companies engaging in major chemi- 
cal construction that could be crip- 
pled by labor disputes. At hand: new 
strike-averting machinery to settle 
disagreements. 

This is the outgrowth of a tentative 
plan drawn up between construction 
employers and the heads of unions 
representing 3 million building trades 
workers, at a meeting of the two 
groups in Florida last week. Major 
aim is to end halting of projects by 
a chain-reaction of strikes involving 
one after another of the nearly 20 
major construction unions. 

This would be done by a national 
joint appeals board. Contractors and 
union locals would ‘bring to it all 
disputes unable to be settled in direct 
negotiations. Conceivably, these could 
include wage agreements, contract in- 
terpretation and settlement of juris- 
diction at projects that employ many 
crafts. 

Labor and management would ap- 
pear before the board on a voluntary 
basis, but all international unions and 
national employer associations would 
sign up with the understanding that 
they would encourage their local 
groups to use it. On the local level, 
agreement to use the board would be 
written into labor contracts. Parties 
would have the option of submitting 
to decisions, or merely asking for set- 
tlement recommendations. 

The national board would have 
thirty days in which to make deci- 
sions, allowing for a cooling-off period 
in which both parties would agree not 
to strike or close down a job. The 
board would operate through panels 
made up of equal numbers of man- 
agement and union representatives, 
and headed by nonvoting, impartial 
chairmen. 


Explosion Liabilities 


Three court suits following explo- 
sions are in the news this week. The 
cases involve private citizens, a mu- 
nicipality and the federal govern- 
ment. 

Damages totaling $950,000 have 
been brought by two youths and their 
guardians against Atlas Powder Co. 
in a case just removed from New 
York supreme court to the New 
York district federal court, as a re- 
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AN _ IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
JR ELECTROLYTIC 
CELL OPERATORS 
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mare §=Operating economies are now available to 
users of GLC Anodes. 


238 
tes Extra dividends in the form of increased cell 


These dividends have been developing during 
the past several years as a result of exchanges 
between GLC engineers and those of 
GLC customers. 


Among the results, depending upon the requirements of the 
individual electrolytic cell operator, are longer anode 
life, longer diaphragm life, reduced power consumption, and 
reduced labor costs. 


As you know, it takes months to translate technical objectives 
into anode characteristics—and many months more to check on 
the results of these changes in cell operations. 


The time has now come when the hoped-for results are actually 
being achieved by GLC Anode customers. 


If you, as an electrolytic cell operator, are not as yet fully 
informed about the GLC program of technical exchanges with 
GLC Anode customers, and the results of this program which are 
now becoming evident, we will be happy to furnish such 
information to you. 
£90 Uc> 


s.ecTRoos s 


We feel sure you will find these facts a profitable step 
forward in improving the operating efficiency of your 


di m electrolytic cells also. 
oO Division Ss? 
& 


can *% 


GREAT LAKES CARBON CORPORATION 


18 EAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MONTEZUMA, GA. § 
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* Right on 
the 
River. .. 


‘The Site 


for Your 
Chemical 


Need water for that new chemical plant? Then look to 
this 380-acre Flint River site near Montezuma and Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia — right in the heart of the prospering 
Southeast Coastal 6! 


An average of nearly 2'% billion gallons of water flow past 
each day. Almost 80,000 people live within a 25-mile radius 
—1500 readily available for industrial employment. Ample 
power; close-by natural resources; fast freight service by 
Atlantic Coast Line, linking railroads, or over nearby 
highways —these are only a few of the advantages that 
make this the site for your chemical plant in the six fast 
growing southeastern coastal states. 


For details on this or other Coastal 6 sites 
write, wire or phone today. You'll have 
the information you want in “nothing 
flat!” All inquiries kept 

confidential. 





ATLANTIC R. P. JOBB 


COAST LINE == 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


RAILROAD Wilmington, N. C. 
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sult of an explosion of detonating 
caps. 

The complaint charges that Atlas 
was negligent in not warning that the 
caps were dangerous. It is alleged 
that had the Atlas Rockmaster Deto- 
nating Caps been properly marked, 
the boys — both under 14 years old 
—would have had an opportunity to 
see the danger in taking the caps and 
that they had no way of knowing they 
were dangerous and explosive. 

Municipal: The city of Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., has instituted legal ac- 
tion against Commercial Solvents 
Corp., following the explosion of a 
tank car containing nitromethane at 
Niagara Junction while the tank car 
was being transported. The city and 
the company are only two of the 
many plaintiffs and defendants in the 
case. 

Details are not available yet, but 
reports are that the city is seeking 
about $160,000 settlement for dam- 
age to the city incinerator plant. The 
blast was felt throughout the city, 
damaged buildings within a five-mile 
radius and injured more than 160. 

Federal: A U.S. district court has 
found the government blameless in 
explosions at a Spencerport, N.Y.., 
plant during the Korean War. The 
explosions killed one man and in- 
jured three others (one of the injured 
died shortly afterwards, allegedly as 
a result), occurred while one of the 
men was mixing powders for a 
“squib,” used as the igniting charge 
of bazooka shells, at Spencer Explo- 
sives, Inc. 

The court held there was no gov- 
ernment negligence in supervising or 
inspecting the plant, that, on the con- 
trary, the contract stipulated no gov- 
ernment standards or safeguards. 
Plaintiffs, the court said, failed to 
“establish liability in the narrow area 
in which the government may be 
sued under the Torts Claims Act.” 


LEGAL 


Sludge Suit: Swift & Co. has been 
fined $500 in Florida’s Hardee Coun- 
ty court for polluting the Peace 
River with phosphate sludge. The 
stream was polluted twice in one 
week in January when dams broke, 
sending tons of sludge into the stream 
and killing thousands of fish. The 
State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission said it would cost “close 
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HAVE YOU TRIED THIS 


THICKER THICKENER? 


New...Nonionic...High Efficiency...Water Soluble 





NATROSOL® 250—Hercules hydroxyethyl cellu- 
lose—has wide utility as a thickener and stabilizer 
in a variety of water-based systems—from emul- 
sion paints and latex coatings to vinyl polymeriza- 
tion reactions and burn out binder compositions. 
It may be useful to you. 

It is available in an extra-high viscosity grade 
(20,000 cps. at 2% in water), as well as in the 
regular lower-viscosity types. And, it is granular 
in form, dissolving readily in water of any tem- 
perature to give clear, haze-free solutions. 

Since it is nonionic, NATROSOL 250 has wide 


tolerance for salts, acids, alkalies, and alcohols as 
well. It imparts good brushing and leveling char- 
acteristics, and thus contributes positively to the 
performance of the finished paint formulation. 

The high-viscosity types of NATROSOL 250 are 
used for thickening and pigment suspension; the 
lower-viscosity types as protective colloids, and as 
stabilizers in emulsion polymerization. 

If you have not already tried this easy-to-use, 
stable, high-efficiency colloid, may we send you a 
one-pound trial sample of the viscosity grade of 
NATROSOL 250 you need? 


Virginia Cellulose Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


New York Detroit 
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Check the 


POINTS 


1. FAST, UNIFORM BLENDING of all ingredients 
being mixed. Agitator action insures against “‘dead spots’’ 
and stratification of materials—whether dry mixes, 
pastes or high viscosity liquids. 


2. RUGGED, RIGID, TROUBLE-FREE construction 
makes DAY the standard of dependability. One piece 
cast frame assures absolute rigidity. Geared head motor 
drives agitators and can through roller chain and sprocket. 


3. GUARANTEED PRODUCT PROTECTION from 
grease and oil. No bearings or stuffing boxes in the 
product zone. 


4. QUICK, EASY REMOVAL OF AGITATORS from 
the batch. Counterbalanced head tilts easily by hand- 
wheel. Power tilting optional. 


5. A MODEL FOR EVERY NEED with single motion 
or twin motion mixing action, one or two speed motors, 
in working capacities from 3 to 125 gals. 


rr... =e | For full details, call in the Day 
field engineer in your area or 
write for Bulletin No. 500. 


Mixer shown above, top, is Day Twin Motion 
Pony Mixer, having twin spindles with counter- 
rotating, overlapping blades. Shown immediately 
below is Day Single Motion Mixer. Day hydraulic 
lift trucks, left, and extra interchangeable cans, 
will further speed your production. 


7m 3.0. DAY <. 


Division of The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 
4928 Beech Street, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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to $1 million” to replace the dead 
fish. The commission is cooperating 
with the state board of health and 
<ounty authorities to back measures 
.o prevent future dam breaks at phos- 
phate operations along the river. 

+ 

Rubles for Rochester: A total of 
9268,963.11 has been received by 
©astman Kodak Co. in settlement of 
the confiscation of almost $5 million 
worth of holdings by the Russians 
after the fall of the Czarist govern- 
ment 43 years ago. When the Bolshe- 
viks overthrew the Czar’s regime, 
they repudiated all foreign-owned 
securities and confiscated treasury 
bills and other assets. Kodak then 
wrote off its Russian holdings as a 
total loss. 

In 1933, some $9 million in Rus- 
sian assets in the U.S. were turned 
over to the federal government by 
the Soviet Union. After long legal 
processes, the U.S. Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission—set up by 
Congress — decided that the funds 
should go to American companies 
and persons that had lost money in 
the confiscations. 


LABOR 


Follow-Through: Following up on 
constitutional changes approved at 
last year’s annual convention, Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers Presi- 
dent O. A. Knight has set up ma- 
chinery to bring about area bargain- 
ing conferences. Last week he in- 
structed all local unions with petro- 
leum bargaining units to elect dele- 
gates to attend meetings in the five 
areas selected for regional emphasis: 
East Coast, Great Lakes, Mid-Con- 
tinent, Gulf Coast and West Coast. 
Indications are that it will be early 
summer before final regional bargain- 
ing goals are ratified by local unions 
and the coordinated wage drive is in 
full swing. 

Meanwhile the latest count reveals 
that OCAW’s new organizing depart- 
ment is now pressing elections at four 
major process plants, reflecting the 
union’s new policy of “pulling back 
from small or strategically unim- 
poriant plants to . . . concentrate 
efforts in plants that . . . will con- 
tribute substantially to bargaining 
power.” The plants are Esso’s Bay- 
way, N.J., refinery, Du Pont’s fa- 
cilities at Belle, W.Va., Thiokol’s at 
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This news bulletin about Wyandotte Chemicals services, products, and their applications, 
is published to help keep you posted. Perhaps you will want to route these and subsequent 
facts to interested members of your organization. Additional information and trial 
quantities of Wyandotte products are available upon request . . . may we serve you? 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


WYANDOTTE With the completion of new pulp and paper laboratories at our 
OPENS NEW Research Center in Wyandotte, Michigan . . . we are equipped to 
PAPER LAB perform, on an experimental basis, virtually every operation 

in the paper industry. 


There are facilities for pulping, for bleaching, for coating 
R . most phases of paper production from raw materials through 
coated papers. 


The new lab is designed to serve three important functions. 
First, it will allow us to offer greater service to our customers 
in the pulp and paper industries. Second, it will permit 
increased application and development work on such Wyandotte 
products as: chlorine, caustic soda, soda ash, Purecal® precipi- 
tated calcium carbonate, and the Pluronic® series of polyols. 
Third, it allows evaluation of new Wyandotte products for 
potential application in the paper industry. 


—AND ENLARGES The recent expansion of our automotive laboratory at Wyandotte 
AUTOMOTIVE LAB greatly enhances our ability to serve the automotive chemicals 
industry. (The original lab has been in operation since 1947.) 


Our principal activity in this lab is the development of new 

and better glycol—based antifreeze formulations for the many 
private-label and automobile manufacturers we supply. We test 
not only the formulations we produce ourselves, but others on the 
market. Our work here has led to the use of Pluronic® polyol 
L61, an excellent antifoam, in many antifreeze formulations. 


Other projects are, of course, also pursued: Pluracol® polyol 
V-10, a thickening agent for water-based hydraulic fluids, was 
first evaluated in this laboratory. And frequently, our findings 
have broad application. For example, our study of corrosion 
inhibitors for antifreeze has resulted in the development of 
specialized inhibitors in other fields. 


Wyandotte research is geared to give practical help in every 
major industrial field. If you have a problem that falls within 
our manufacturing background, get in touch with us. Address all 
inquiries to Department CO for prompt attention. 


“Weandotte CHEMICALS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN e OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SODA ASH e CAUSTIC SODA e BICARBONATE OF SODA e CALCIUM CARBONATE e CALCIUM CHLORIDE e CHLORINE e MURIATIC ACID e HYDROGEN e DRY ICE 
GLYCOLS « SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS e SODIUM CMC e ETHYLENE OXIDE e ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE e POLYETHYLENE GLYCOLS e¢ PROPYLENE OXIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE « POLYPROPYLENE GLYCOLS e DICHLORODIMETHYLHYDANTOIN ¢ CHLORINATED SOLVENTS ¢ OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Brigham City, Utah, and the uranium 
mining and milling plant of Home- 
stake-Sapin Co. at Grants, N.M. 
e 
Aluminum Contract: Members of 
Aluminum Workers International 
Union, Local 225, will get a wage 
increase of about 20¢/hour over a 
three-year period, retroactive to last 
= PE & TU B 3 Aug. 1, at Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Corp.’s Chalmette, La., plant. 
Other provisions include cost of liv- 
ing increases of 3¢/hour in the sec- 
ond and third years; increased in- 
surance, pension, and vacation bene- 
fits. 


KEY CHANGES 


Howard J. Grady to president and 
director, California Spray-Chemical 
Corp. and president, Ortho Agricul- 
tural Chemicals, Ltd., and Glen L. 
Ritter to vice-president, marketing 
(Western), American Bitumuls & 
Asphalt Co., all subsidiaries of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California (San Fran- 
cisco). 











J. Mark Hiebert to chairman, 
board of directors, Sterling Drug Co., 
Inc. (New York). 








Henry T. Hicks III to board of 
directors, Capudine Chemical Co. 
(Raleigh, N.C.). 





S. J. Spitz, Jr., to executive vice- 
president, Newport Industries Co., di- 
vision of Heyden Newport Chemi- 
cal Corp. (New York). 


Frank Chrencik to vice-president, 
manufacturing, and Arthur B. Till- 
man to general manager, Electro 
Chemical Division, Diamond Alkali 
Co. (Cleveland). 


Lee B. Kuhn to vice-president, 
Chemicals Division, Firestone Plastics 
Co., subsidiary of The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. (Akron). 


leadership through research 


Robert B. Clark to executive vice- 
president, Warner-Chilcott Laborato- 
ries, division of Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Co. (Morris Plains, 
N.J.). 


O. Jay Myers to acting general 
DRAWING manager, Roland McDonald to divi- 
sional vice-president and Donald 
Keenan to vice-president, production, 
newly formed Varcum Chemical Divi- 
sion, Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
(White Plains, N.Y.). 
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Corrosion 
can’t hide in this fluid end! 


You can easily detect corrosive action before breakdown with 
this Goulds Fig. 3715 centrifugal chemical pump. 

Turn a few bolts and off comes the casing cover. Then you 
can inspect the impeller and clean out the insides without 
disturbing pipe connections. A millwright can do the entire 
job alone. 

Mechanical seal or stuffing box is subjected to suction 
pressure only, reducing the sealing problem to a minimum. 

The 3715 handles a wide range of corrosive liquids. It is 
available from stock in Type CF-8M (316) stainless, Gould- 
alloy 20, all-iron, aluminum bronze, bronze-fitted or iron with 
stainless trim. Ten sizes. Temperatures to 350 F. Capacities 
to 720 GPM, heads to 280 feet. 

Write for Bulletin 725.4: Goulds Pumps, Inc., Dept. PT- 
99, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


GOULDS @ PUMPS 








Chemicals from Armour improve polyurethane 


Polyurethane Foam Catalysts 


Requirements for catalysts of polyester and polyether 
urethane foams are widely diversified, depending on 
the desired results. In working with catalysts for 
polyurethane, Armour developed two chemical types 
of tertiary amine catalysts: alkyl dimethyl amines; 
n-coco morpholine. Both types exhibit strong base 
strengths and unhindered catalytic activity. 


Armeen® Dimethyl Amines 


Armour’s Alkyl Dimethyl Amines are foam catalysts 
of superior capabilities. They improve foam cell struc- 
ture, impart better physical characteristics and re- 
duce processing time. 

These Armeens lower foam shrinkage and increase 
load-bearing capacities. They are extremely econom- 
ical since they are effective in concentrations of 1 
part catalyst per 100 parts resin. 

Armeen catalysts are easily dispersed into ‘‘one- 
shot” systems or “‘pre-polymer”’ systems by proper 
machine-head agitation. Because of their lower vola- 
tility the Armeens also reduce chemical loss due to 
evaporation. Low vapor pressures impart negligible 
odor levels during handling and manufacture of ure- 
thane foams; cured foams are found to be virtually 
odor free. 


Physical and chemical properties of the 
Armeen Dimethyl! Amines 





Apprex. | 

Gardner Volatile Freeze 
Max. %Max. Point 

Armeen DMCD 2 1 —15°C | 

dimethyl coco | 

Armeen DM16D 

dimethyl! hexadecy! 


Armeen DMSD 
dimethy! soya 


Armeen DM18D 
‘imethyl octadecy! 


Tertiary App. Mol. Color 
Amine wr. 
Min.% Min.-Max. 








N-coco morpholine for improved ‘“‘clickability’’ 


__ CH, — CH, 
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Manufacturers and users of polyurethane foam now 
can produce a foam product with superior clickabil- 
ity. Clickability is the desirable characteristic that 
allows a foam to be easily cut or machined into its 
desired final shape. 


Armour’s n-coco morpholine permits polyure- 
thane to be die-cut, stamped, sewn, or otherwise ma- 
chined without any difficulty. All manufacturers of 
flexible polyester slab stock will find this versatile 
catalyst an essential addition to their foam-making 
formulations. 


Physical and chemical properties of n-coco morpholine 


| Tertiary Color 
| Amine Mol. Wt. Gardner 
| Min. % Min. Max. Max. 


Primary and 
Secondary 
Amine-Max. 


Volatile 
Jo Max. 


Improved clickability is only one of many advan- 
tages that n-coco morpholine enjoys over other cata- 
lysts for making polyurethane foam. 


N-coco morpholine is a moderately slow catalyst 
that will afford uniform cell structure, reduce “tack- 
free’’ time, and generally improve the physical proper- 
ties of polyester foam. 


This Armour chemical is a convenient catalyst to 
use. It isin a liquid state at room temperatures and 
is easily dispersed into ‘‘one-shot”” water systems. 


Foams using n-coco morpholine show marked re- 
duction in shrinkage and have increased load-bearing 
capacities. In addition, this catalyst has a pleasant, 
very faint lemon odor that will mask disagreeable 
odors of low molecular weight morpholine catalysts. 
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and latex foams 


Latex Gel-sensitizers 


Because of their unique gel-sensitizing properties, 
Armour’s quaternary ammonium compounds cut 
processing time and costs for makers of latex foam. 

Latex manufacturers use gel-sensitizers to control 
the gelation process. However, the action of ordinary 
sensitizers depends upon the formation of a complex 
to reduce the chemical stability of the latex and 
allow a firm gel to form. 

Arquad® T-50 offers substantial improvement 
over sensitizers which depend on the formation of a 
complex. Therefore, this Armour sensitizer can be 
added to the latex prior to foaming. This processing 
advantage allows the manufacturer to make larger 
batches of foam, because the Arquad does not begin 
to work until other ingredients, such as zinc oxide, 
are added. 

Armour’s Arquad 12-50 also demonstrates im- 
proved advantages over ordinary gel-sensitizers. In 
particular, where low-density foams are required, as 
in pillows, almost 100% natural rubber must be used. 
Finished products of this nature must be free from 
odor, light in color and of uniform cell size. Arquad 
12-50 imparts all of these characteristics. 

Both Arquad T-50 and 12-50 have common advan- 

tages that have contributed to their popularity among 
latex foam makers. Three important advantages are: 
Controlled Gelation—By using a fixed amount of 
sodium silicofluoride, the rate of gelation can be con- 
trolled by varying the amount of Arquad used. Thus 
the time of gelation can be governed to suit the process. 
Increased Gel Strength—Cationic properties of the 
Arquads reduce the charge on the rubber particle and 
render the latex more susceptible to the gelling ac- 
tion of the acids. This susceptibility makes a better, 
stronger gelation. 
Versatility of Use— Both Arquads allow manufactur- 
ers to use a wide range of ratios of synthetic to natural 
rubber. Therefore giving you a greater latitude in 
formulation. 

For additional information on Armour’s foam 
catalysts and gel-sensitizers, and to receive samples 
of them, fill out and mail the convenient coupon. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS FROM ARMOUR 


Dust-Free Vinyl 


Thermoplastic manufacturers, who have 
been searching for a truly effective anti- 
static agent, will be pleased to learn about 
this latest Armour development. 


Armour’s ethoxylated quaternary am- 
monium chlorides offer a new, economi- 
cal solution to the problem of electro- 
static build-up in vinyl products. Poly- 
vinyl and polyethylene products can be 
made permanently anti-static by incor- 
porating Armour’s Ethoquad® C/12 into 
your formulation. Ethoquad C/12 elimi- 
nates electrostatic build-up during manu- 
facture, and also assures finished prod- 
ucts an attractive, clean appearance. 


Armour Ethoquads work more effec- 
tively because there are two separate 
mechanisms in the Ethoquad molecule 
that can reduce electrostatic build-up. 
These mechanisms, working independ- 
ently, offer better protection than most 
other anti-static agents which have only 
the protection of a single mechanism. 


To find out how this Armour chemical 
can be incorporated into your vinyl prod- 
ucts, use the convenient coupon. 











Leader in progressive fatty acid chemistry 


Armour Industrial Chemical Company 


© Division of Armour and Company 
Send for information and samples = 


Send further information on foam catalysts [J 
Send further information on latex gel-sensitizers [] 


Send a sample of 





NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 
ADDRESS 








CITY STATE 








CW-2-60 


Armour Industrial Chemical Company + 110 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL. 








Where odor is a problem 
use these SHELL SOLVENTS 





SHELL SOL 71 AND 72 


no odor, are ideal 
for me He finishes, polishes SHELL SOL 360 
and cleaners. Shell Sol 71 -+ +» much faster evaporation 
offers slightly faster evap- than mineral] spirits, low 
oration. odor, over 100° F. flash point. 





SHELL SOL 140 
72a high-flash, slower dry- 
Ing solvent wi 
low odor. 





th unusually 
SHELL MINERAL SPIRITS 


. traditional distillation 
range, solvent power and 
drying. Mild odor. 





These solvents are recommended for 
low odor and odorless products. 





| SHELL 360 | SHELL MINERAL | | aes 
SOLVENT SPIRITS = SOL 140 7 


PERCENT EVAPORATED 


TIME 


Typical properties of these Shell / 
Solvents are contained in booklet 
~ shown. It will be mailed on request. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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Gas turbines will soon be more attractive for industrial uses. 
General Electric is betting on it, reported last week that it will offer a line 
of modified aircraft jet engines for 50 to 20,000 shaft-horsepower applica- 
tions where high power-to-weight ratios, compactness and portability are 
important. 





But Jack Mangan, of the gas turbine department, tells CHEMICAL 
WEEK that GE is not ready to sell its regular industrial gas turbines short 
by switching to the Cooper-Bessemer and Pratt & Whitney idea of using 
modified aircraft jet engines for heavy-duty continuous-operation jobs 
(CW, Sept. 12, ’59, p. 55). 


The new GE line will find immediate application in operations 
that require quick starts, accelerations and throttle stops, relatively short 
runs—conditions that parallel aircraft operation. For example, Model 720 
(which operates on liquid fuels) and Model 722 (which operates on 
natural gas) are both adaptations of the T58 aircraft turbine, are being 
checked on 2,000-hour endurance tests that stress cyclic rather than 
steady running. The goal for GE’s heavy industrial turbines is over 8,000 
hours of operation before initial shutdown, then runs of up to three years. 


First use of Model 720 will be by Halliburton Oil Well Cement- 
ing Co. (Duncan, Okla.) in oil-well fracturing service. Operation will be 
intermittent. Model 722 will be connected to a DeLaval centrifugal com- 
pressor, go On one-year test late this year for natural gas pipeline pumping 
at Houston, Tex. But it will be used for only 900-hp. service, compared 
with the C-B and P&W turbine’s 10,500 hp. for pipeline service. 


GE’s Model 240 turboshaft engine, a modification of the J79 
aircraft engine, develops 20,500 hp. Its first use will be for the Maritime 
Administration’s hydrofoil seacraft; then for a 7,500-kva. mobile electric 
power unit. Operation before overhaul will be 1,000 hours. 


A small 100-hp. unit is now being licensed from BMW of West 
Germany, is expected to be used for 30-50-kw. emergency power ap- 
plications. Expected operating time between overhauls: 3,000 hours. 


Meanwhile, GE’s gas turbine department is running detailed 
cost studies, attempting to compare its heavy-duty industrial turbine with 
the modified aircraft jet package. Mangan says that if studies show the 
need, GE should be ready to move in with a setup similar to the C-B and 
P&W unit now being put into service by Columbia-Gulf Transmission 
Co. long before that unit has completed field tests. 


e 
First clue to Shell’s closely guarded isoprene process came to light 


last week with the disclosure of the company’s isoamylene plant startup (CW 
Market Newsletter, Feb. 13, p. 85). It now appears that Shell starts with 
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isoamylene, extracted from a refinery stream rich in 5-carbon olefins, con- 
verts it into isoprene by dehydrogenation. 


The trick to making low-cost polyisoprene (30-35¢/Ib.), say 
petrochemical experts, is obtaining high-purity isoprene at about 15¢/Ib. 
Key to Shell’s solution of the purity problem may lie in the isoamylene 
purification step, which is performed in a 7-ft.-diameter, 120-ft.-high dis- 
tillation column. This 50-tray unit is similar to one installed earlier for 
isobutane separation in an alkylation plant, is equipped with gas-chromatog- 
raphy instrumentation for precise quality control. 


There’s talk this week about a new low-cost route to acetylene 
reportedly developed by Ionics, Inc. (Cambridge, Mass.). Key: use of 
barium carbide instead of calcium carbide. No details of the barium 
route are known—lonics offers “no comment.” 





Barium carbide has been known for many years, dates back 
to Moissan’s original work on electric-furnace processing. However, barium 
is scarcer—and more costly—than calcium, would likely have to be re- 
cycled from the acetylene-generating system back to the carbide furnace. 
Possible advantage of using barium: it can be made into the carbide at 
a lower temperature than can calcium. 


Ionics has reportedly been talking about “5¢/lb. acetylene.” 
But acetylene experts feel there’s little likelihood of cutting the current 
12-13¢/lb. price substantially—unless the barium carbide process con- 
tains a gimmick. 

ca 

Dialdehyde starch may be a serious competitor for melamine 
in the production of wet-strength paper. A report based on studies con- 
tracted by the Dept. of Agriculture’s Northern Utilization Research & 
Development Division (Peoria, Ill.) shows several competitive features: 





e Dialdehyde starch can be impregnated into the paper during 
“wet-end processing,” thereby eliminating some of the difficulties en- 
countered in applying melamine to finished paper. 


e Wet strength of starch-treated paper is comparable to that 
provided by melamine, is as high as 53% of dry strength. (Wet strength 
decreases with prolonged soaking, but is considered adequate). 


e Projected price of dialdehyde starch in commercial quantities 
is 30-40¢/Ib. 


Manufacturing rights to a new cancer antibiotic will be purchased 
by American Cyanamid from Sumitomo Chemical Industries, Ltd. (Tokyo). 
Called Tespamin, the drug is said to be effective in treatment of mammary 
and uterine cancer. Other Japanese-developed cancer drugs are included 
in pharmaceutical processes available for licensing from Japan (see p. 30). 
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How to cut drain periods 


yet improve hydraulic performance! 


Drain periods for a hydraulic system 
may be extended many times over by 
switching from straight mineral oils 
to a premium oil. 

This has been proved time and again 
when the switch has been made to 
Texaco Regal Oil R&O without alter- 
ing any other operating conditions. 

It’s obvious that draining hydraulic 
systems, cleaning, and replacing with 
new oil is costly. If one or more drain- 
ings can be eliminated the additional 


oil cost would be warranted. 

Straight mineral oil may be satis- 
factory for some systems, but tests 
show that Regal Oil R&O can extend 
the interval between draining at con- 
siderable savings. This premium oil is 
formulated to resist oxidation, rust, 
foam, and wear. 

And there’s a bonus! When you do 
drain, you'll find the system in cleaner 
condition. You'll save again on make- 
ready. 


3 WAYS TO IMPROVE 


One way to prevent 
bearing failures 


Preventing bearing failures before 
they develop is often just as easy as 
getting reports from Production 
Management. In fact, that’s how you 
do it. When you find that Produc- 
tion has made a change in operating 
conditions, or an adjustment in proc- 
ess equipment, that’s your signal for 
action. 

First step is to determine whether 
or not the bearings can take the new 
operating situation. You'll want to 
check for changes in temperatures 
and loads, for increased moisture and 
dust, and for extra exposure to corro- 
sive materials. 

Second step, equally important, is 
to make sure the grade of lubricant 
you’ve been using still fits the new 
conditions. Your TLE* can show you 
how to determine this. 








Watch out for bumps and grinds in gear boxes! 


When the enclosed gears in your 
plant start making noises like an 
overloaded washing machine, it’s 
likely to cost your company some 
money. That’s because you’re prob- 
ably listening to severe wear on 
gear teeth. 

Make a quick check of the align- 


ment and the clearance between the 
gear teeth. Then, check the bath level 
of the oil. If it’s too low, the gears 
will just “slap” into it. What you want 
is a paddlewheel action that will keep 
the gears covered with the lubricant. 

If there’s still noise after your check, 
it will pay you to call ina TLE*. 
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7*Your TLE and 
Organized 
Lubrication 


Your Texaco Lubrica- 
tion Engineer can offer 
you many helpful hints 
on the lubrication and maintenance 
of process equipment. He’ll also be 
glad to help you plan toward Organ- 
ized Lubrication as a means of raising 
production, controlling maintenance 
costs and downtime, and extending 
equipment life. Texaco Inc., 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





TUNE IN: TEXACO HUNTLEY-BRINKLEY REPORT, 





MON. THROUGH FRI.-NBC-TV 
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Fill your surfactant needs 


from CARBIDE’S 
9 TERGITOL 


nonionies 


Take your choice from Carpipe’s TERGITOL 
nonionics—one that is completely soluble 
in oil . . . another that dissolves in water 
at high temperatures . . . or one with a 
combination of characteristics. TERGITOL 
nonionics have outstanding capacity to emul- 
sify oils, waxes, and greasy soils—to hold 
them in suspension. As wetting agents, 
TERGITYOL nonionics are noted for their chem- 
ical stability in the presence of acids and 
salts. They are not affected by hard water 
or alkalies. 


TeRGITOL nonionics have proved effective 
in scouring, bleaching, and carbonizing com- 
pounds used by the textile industry. As 
detergents, they speed dishwashing, launder- 
ing, dry cleaning. They give good pigment 
dispersion, flow-out, and stability to latex 
paints. Metal cleaners, leather dressings, 
silicone preparations, shampoos, adhesives, 
bactericides all can be improved with 
TERGITOL nonionics. 


Cloud Points of 0.5% aqueous TERGITOL 
Nonionic Solutions (Degrees C.) 


__ | Crea . Insoluble 
NP-27 . 


You can obtain TERGITOL nonionics in 
55-gal. drums, combination car load or 
truck load lots, or compartment tank car 
shipments. Your CarpipE Technical Repre- 
sentative can help you solve your surfactant 
problems. Or write Dept. HC, Union Carbide 
Chemicals Company, Division of Union 
Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, 


New York ve N. z. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


ey ited.) 
feF Ni d= jie) = 


“Tergitol’” and “Union Carbide” are registered 
trade marks of UCC, 





RfoGaA a Ca 


Center Field Status 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 


Metallurgy Operational since Jan. 1, '60, under sponsorship of 
American Society for Metals; questions answered for 
a fee. Recent grant from National Science Foundation 


to study efficiency of system. 





Disease vector control (insecticides) Cooperative project with Communicable Disease Center, 
Atlanta, Ga.; experimental since Aug. ‘59, under 


sponsorship of National Institutes of Health. 


Experimental since Aug. ‘59, under sponsorship of 
American Diabetes Assn. 





Diabetes 





U.S. Patent Office 
Washington, D.C. 


Steroids Operational since Aug. '57; copies of punched-card file 


for sale for searching by companies with card-sorting 
equipment. 





Resins Developmental since '58; polyolefin cards punched for 


use on IBM 305 RAMAC. 


Developmental since late ‘59; also requires RAMAC 
for card sorting. 





Organic phosphorus compounds 





National Academy of 
Sciences 
Washington, D.C. 


Biological activity of chemicals Inactive since about '57; duplicates of punched-card 


index and microfilm file for sale; 80,000 compounds 


coded, biological activity given for 20,000. 





Midwest Research Institute 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Potential uses for new chemicals 


Experimental since '56. 


Closing the Loop on Literature Automation 


Another step toward perfecting 
a versatile, yet economic, form of 
automatic literature searching is now 
being taken. The American Society 
for Metals (Cleveland) is putting the 
finishing touches on its newly inaugu- 
rated metallurgical information serv- 
ice, readying it for a switch to a new 
high-speed searching machine. 

The new service — using a system 
developed by James Perry and Allen 
Kent of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity’s Center for Documentation and 
Communication Research (Cleveland) 
— will allow companies of all sizes 
to keep abreast of world literature 
in a given area of metallurgy. The 
company, in this case, does not need 
to invest in any kind of equipment; 
it simply states its requirements and 
pays a fee. 

Machine information retrieval 
services are also being worked out 
by WRU in other fields (e.g., diabetes, 
insecticides) and by other institutions. 
Chief among this group are the U.S. 
Patent Office, the National Academy 
of Sciences and Midwest Research 
Institute (table, above). 

In addition, there are at least 15 
large CPI firms that have their own 


automated R&D information systems 
(table, p. 80). Subject matter in most 
of these industrial systems includes 
only internal reports, while a few 
take in patents, professional and trade 
literature, brochures and any other 
relevant documents. 

Looking to the future, manu- 
facturers are working on graphic re- 
trieval systems that would supply 
copies of the complete document, 
rather than just a reference. And the 
small user is being kept in mind: the 
idea of a desk-top system is getting 
serious thought. A new kind of tape, 
developed by General Electric Co. 
(CW, Jan. 23, p. 54), could offer 
greater speed as well as more storage 
space. 

What’s It Worth? Many technical 
problems in the field of automatic 
information retrieval have been solved 
—although many more remain. But 
cost still looms large. 

Although systems are available 
that will adequately handle large 
amounts of information in a relatively 
narrow field, they are not yet uni- 
versally employed. Reason: the equip- 
ment involved represents a_ sizable 
investment that must be matched by 
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the anticipated savings. Generally 
this means that a large number of 
research people have to be interested 
in the information before the system 
will begin to pay its way. 

As the amount of information that 
goes into the system increases, so 
does the desirability of handling it 
by machine. But broadening the field 
of coverage greatly increases the prob- 
lem of indexing in two ways: tech- 
nically (how to tell the machine every- 
thing of pertinence that’s in the docu- 
ment) and economically (more costly 
equipment plus more highly trained 
indexers). 

Hence, as long as a field stays 
both narrow and relatively small, 
manual methods will probably remain 
the best bet. For instance, the solid- 
and __liquid-propellent information 
agencies operated by Johns Hopkins 
University’s Applied Physics Labora- 
tory (Silver Spring, Md.) are both 
still handled manually, although ma- 
chine techniques are being continually 
surveyed. 

And Battelle Memorial Institute 
(Columbus, O.) — operator of a 
number of specialized information 
services (e.g., Defense Metals Infor- 
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mation Center) — has kept a close 


eye on automatic methods, hasn’t yet 
adopted any. According to Iver Igels- 


rud, chief of the information man- 


agement division, there isn’t yet a 

Wi LLIAMS CAN machine technique in sight that would 
tempt him to convert any of the exist- 

ing services to automatic operation. 

Sold on Machines: One group that’s 

sold on automatic systems, however, 

is the American Society for Metals. 

Five years and $75,000 of ASM 

funds went into the development by 


Western Reserve of the new metals 


documentation service. The finishing 
= touch will be a new GE-250 infor- 


mation searching selector—built by 


General Electric to meet a design 
of WRU — which is expected around 
April 1. 


GE says its new selector utilizes 
magnetic tape, can search 100,000 
encoded abstracts per hour. The 
12,000 abstracts/year published by 
ASM’s “Review of Metal Literature” 
AUTOMOTIVE FINISHES form the raw material for the system; 
CEMENT PRODUCTS enlargement into fringe areas such as 
CERAMICS a solid-state physics and geology will 
ohne eeeer boost the total to 40,000 abstracts/- 
TE We have a background of year. The recent NSF grant ($159,- 


82 in helping leadin 200) will be used by WRU to test 
ms epi tancnnerimaied pin cus ping G the efficiency of the system. 


PAINTS & ENAMELS manufacturers with their prob- ASM member companies may 
PLASTICS lems of proper application of Iron use the service in a variety of ways: 
PAPER Oxide pigments to finished prod- biweekly “current awareness” reports 
ROOFING GRANULES uct. If you have a problem, call are available gone specie ques- 
sTams upon our research and develop- raed Docu “Vien raping 
sTUCCO ment facilities. Here you'll find $200/ year; retrospective searches 
TEXTILE COATINGS “Pigment Technology at its Best.” can be made to prepare a bibliography 
RUBBER PRODUCTS As you See, almost every kind of in a given field; and tapes of the 
ROUGES (METAL & GLASS) industry involved with proper use year’s literature may also be purchased 
eee of iron Oxide pigments has called oe that have confidential 
as CaaS a palates peer ail’ | Western Reserve hopes to apply its 
IMITATION LEATHER Williams representative . . . or ad- 


wee techniques to other fields as well. 
FIBRES dress Dept. 39, C. K. Williams & It’s currently working on insecticide 


Co., 640 N. 13th St., Easton, Pa. data for a “disease vector control” 
program (in conjunction with the 
Communicable Disease Center at 
Atlanta), experimental work for 
which was sponsored last August by 
the National Institutes of Health. 
And, at the same time, the American 
a | Diabetes Assn. supplied funds for 


Freja d COLORS & PIGMENTS a initial work on a diabetes informa- 


tion program 


W Vi Other Services: The U.S. Patent 
* Office has, since °57, operated an 
yin Y f At automatic system for searching pat- 


ents involving steroid compounds. 
Since early °58, the Patent Office 
has included abstracts of the current 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
ASPHALT TILE 


C.K. WILLIAMS &CO. ° . L. © EASTON. PA. + EMERYVILLE. CAI 
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SARAN LINED PIPE 


MET ome z 
+ 


After eight years carrying lithium chloride brine... 
No Corrosion in Saran Lined Pipe 





When pipe must carry extremely corrosive lithium chloride 
brine . . . when floor-level installation freely exposes it to 
danger of accidental damage from trucks and tools .. . 
doubly protective Saran Lined Pipe can mean dependable, 
low-maintenance operation for many years. 


Lithium Corporation of America’s Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, plant produces pure lithium metal as well as various 
lithium salts. In the production of lithium chloride, Saran 
Lined Pipe is used to carry LiCl brine to drying equipment 
for the removal of water. This brine is extremely corrosive 
and will quickly eat through steel pipe should a crack 
develop in the lining. Other Saran Lined Pipe carries sus- 
pensions of lithium fluoride and hydrofluoric acid, a com- 
bination which will attack and destroy even glass. Because 
of its strength and extreme corrosion resistance, there’s 


never been a failure in the Saran Lined Pipe. 


Saran Lined Pipe at this plant is installed close to floor 
level in some working areas, constantly exposed to the dan- 
ger of accidental damage from trucks and tools. Lithium’s 
engineers stated, “Saran Lined Pipe provides protection 
from outside damage and from corrosion by the solutions 
carried. In eight years of pumping LiCl brine through 
Saran Lined Pipe at 30 to 50 psi, there’s never been a 
breakdown, and very little maintenance was required.” 


Saran Lined Pipe, fittings, valves and pumps are available 
for systems operating from vacuum to 300 psi, from below 
zero to 200° F. They can be cut, fitted and modified easily 
in the field, without special equipment. For more informa- 
tion, write Saran Lined Pipe Company, 2415 Burdette 
Avenue, Ferndale, Michigan, Dept. 1780AM2-20. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY * MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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literature in its steroid file, thanks to 


s FALED POWER MOTO RS aid from Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Assn. Punched cards for the 


combined file are available to compa- 
This new 300-hp unit is the largest of nies with conventional IBM sorting 
the Elliott C-W ‘“‘family” of ribbed- | ©4¥!pment. 
frame enclosed motors, pioneered in the Two newer Patent Office projects 
United States by Crocker-Wheeler. | still in the developmental stage will 
be more difficult for industry to take 
advantage of, however, as they re- 
quire the use of an IBM 305 RAMAC. 
The new projects (both covering pat- 
ents only) are concerned with resins 
(started in °58; polyolefins have been 
punched on cards for test work) and 
organic phosphorus compounds 
(started in °59; about 250 patents, 
involving roughly 10,000 compounds, 
have been indexed). 

A much older service — the Chem- 
ical-Biological Coordination Center— 
was operated by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences for about 10 years 
until it was inactivated about three 
years ago. At that time some 80,000 
compounds had been coded, includ- 
ing the biological activity of 20,000 


of them. NAS is offering for sale 
copies of the punched-card index 
plus a microfilm file. 


Still in the experimental stage is 


the ambitious project undertaken by 

Midwest Research Institute (Kansas 

City, Mo.). Originated about °56, the 

project is aimed at giving possible 

applications for new chemical com- 


pounds, based on the similarity of the 
compounds to ones with known uses 
(CW, Nov. 23, ’57, p. 35). The ap- 


proach being followed by MRI is to 


determine the factors that correlate 
— positively or negatively — with a 
given field of application. Most work 


has been done on adhesives, which 


will probably be the first “use” cate- 
gory to be completed. 
Do-It-Yourselfers: The list of CPI 


firms that have set up their own 


IMPORTANT machine literature-searching systems 

B FT] F R B l} | LT FACTS are given in | 'S constantly growing; and only a 

new Elliott Bulletin | few systems are older than six years. 

PB 6000-2. Send for | Most companies use IBM punch 

free copy now. cards and sorters, although a few 

ital have more elaborate equipment (e.g., 
a Monsanto’s IBM 704 computer). 

[o eee The scope of material covered by 

i = the various industrial systems indi- 

cates their limitations, however. Only 


LiL : | | firms specializing in limited fields 
= ¥ ¥ ¥ 13 im (e.g., some of the drug companies) 


attempt to branch out to include the 
general literature or patents. Files 
Crocker-Wheeler Pilon? « Jeannette, Pa. Me of broader areas are generally re- 
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Its Facilities 


Autoclave Reaction Facilities 


Available for all high pressure 

operations including hydrogenations, 
ethoxylations and reductions, 

these facilities and appurtenances 

provide the answer to industry's need 

for improved high pressure processing equipment. 


Rodney Hunt Stainiess 
Stee! TURBA-FILM Processor 


Available for obtaining vacua 
as low as 0.5MM Hg Absolute, 
Truland'’s new high vacuum processor 
is particularly suitable 
for time-at-temperature-sensitive 

_ materials and viscous liquids. 
Requires just one 
continuous and swift pass. 





Fractionating 
Facilities 


Send for Illustrated booklet 


which describes our operation 


fision of THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES 


New Jersey 








RESEARCH 


stricted to covering internal reports. 
Thus, even the large company that 
wants extensive coverage of a wide 
area is evidently reluctant to invest in 
the complex system that would be 
needed to do it. 

A Look Ahead: In addition to its 


system, the National Science Founda- 
tion has placed several other grants 
to help promote the basic research 
being carried on at a number of 
locations in new methods of handling 
information. One of the most fun- 
damental studies in this program is 


tham, Mass.). The information sci- 
ences department, headed by John 
Kuipers, is working on the “normali- 
zation” of expressions in natural lan- 
guage to make them acceptable to 
machines, yet leave in them as much 
information as was initially expressed. 


grant for study of Western Reserve’s 


being pursued by 


Itek Corp. (Wal- 


Itek’s effort to develop file equip- 


Who Maintains Captive Automatic R&D Data Centers 


Location 


Chemical Division 
Research & Development 
Clarkwood, Tex. 





Subject Startup Date 


Chemistry, chemical 
technology 





Central Research Index 
Midiand, Mich. 


Agricuitural chemicals 








Central Research Dept. 
Wilmington, Del. 





Organic and inorganic 
compounds, polymers 





Research Laboratories 
Detroit 





Additives for fuels and 
lubricants 





Central Research Lab. 
Princeton, N.J. 





Chemistry, chemical 
technology 





Research Laboratories 
Indianapolis 





Antibacterial and 


antifungal compounds (inactive 





Research Laboratory 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 





Chemistry, chemical 
technology, engineering 





Merck Sharp & Dohme 
Research Laboratories 

Rahway, N.J. 

West Point, Pa. 





Pharmaceutical chemistry, 
biochemistry, pharma- 
cology, microbiology, 
electronics 





Organic Chemicals Division 
Research Dept. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Organic chemistry 





Technical Center 
Toiedo, O. 





Engineering, chemical 
technology 





Research Dept. 
Detroit 





Biological information on 
chemical compounds 





Research & Development Dept. 
Cincinnati 





Chemistry, chemical 
technology 





Documentation Center 
Bloomfield, N.J. 





Pathology, pharmacology, 
biochemistry 





Research Dept. 
Paulsboro, N.J.. 





Petroleum chemistry and 
technology 





Development Dept. 
Bound Brook, N.J. 


Chemistry, physics, chemical 
technology, engineering 


Source: National Science Foundation. 
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Becco Granted Patent On In-Situ Epoxidation 
Using lon-Exchange Resins as Catalyst 


Becco Chemical Division, Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation, has been granted U.S. Patent No. 2,919,283, 
covering in-situ epoxidation using ion-exchange resins as 
the catalyst. The process is an extremely practical and 
valuable one. As evidence, consider that millions of pounds 
of epoxy plasticizer have already been produced, using 


this method, by prominent companies in the industry. 


MACHINERY 


Y 
BECCO BECCO 


Issuance of this patent is additional evidence of Becco’s 
leadership in the field of epoxidation. (A license to use 
this process is offered to you by Becco; write for details.) 

If you have an interest in this area, perhaps Becco’s 
experienced Sales Engineers and research chemists can 
help you. Write us, outlining your problem. Complete 


confidence, of course. Address: Department Cw-4 


{me 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION ® 


CHEMICAL BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
Station B, Buffalo 7, New York 


CORPORATION 





New Du Pont Processes 
give you 


4 new formaldehydes 


You'll get consistent high purity 
and save time and money 


1. n-Butanol Formaldehyde 51-40—Combines 51% n-Butanol and 
40% high-quality formaldehyde in controlled percentages that vary by 
a maximum of +0.5%. Reason: It is made by a completely new con- 
trolled Du Pont process. n-Butanol 51-40 saves you time in getting raw 
material to reaction stage; reduces chance for errors in mixing; can 
reduce excess water and help increase production capacity. 


2. Methanol Formaldehyde 33-55 —Convenient solution is 33% 
methanol, 55% formaldehyde and has a recommended storage tempera- 
ture of 80°F.—considerably lower than that recommended for low 
methanol formaldehyde of equivalent strength. Methanol Formaldehyde 
33-55 is made by a new Du Pont process which assures tighter produc- 
tion control . . . assures consistent high purity. 


3. Urea Formaldehyde 25-60—New controlled process gives you a 
solution of 25% high-grade urea and 60% formaldehyde (by weight) 
that can help you cut storage space and handling costs. Du Pont UF 
25-60 can be stored at room temperature; its low viscosity assures fast 
flow and safe winter handling. 


4. Paraformaldehyde 96% —3 grades with the highest purity in the 
market . . . 96%. The low-cost New Process Granular 96% grade is 
virtually dustless, which means safer handling, less dusting and reduced 
waste. The other two grades are New Process Powder 96% and New 
Process Super Ground 96% (the most finely divided paraformaldehyde 
available today) ... all three grades are made by a new controlled process. 


These 4 new grades plus a full line of standard formaldehydes 
make Du Pont your one source for all commonly used forms of 
formaldehyde. For more details, write: Du Pont, Electro- 
chemicals Dept., Formaldehyde Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 


QU POND 


REG. U.S. paT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


FORMALDEHYDES 


Paraformaldehyde Granular 96% + Paraformaldehyde Powder 96% + Paraformaldehyde 
Super Ground 96% + Methanol Formaldehyde 33-55 + n-Butanol Formaldehyde 51-40 
+ Urea Formaldehyde 25-60 + 50% (by weight) Formaldehyde L. M. + 45% (by weight) 
,Formaldehyde L. M. + 37% (by weight) Formaldehyde L. M. + 37% (by weight) For- 
maldehyde U. S. P. » Hexamethylenetetramine Tech., powder or granular - Hexamethyl- 
enetetramine Tech., FF (with anti-caking agent), powder or granular. 
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ment stresses storage and retrieval of 
graphic information on microfilm. Al- 
though traditional roll microfilm may 
be applicable to some types of search, 
individual film “chips” would provide 
a much more versatile system. Among 
the retrieval systems under develop- 
ment: one where a full-size copy of 
the filed matter can be made from 
the chip automatically, without even 
removing it completely from the file. 
And some company officials envision 
a desk-top file containing thousands 
of film chips that pertain to the area 
of interest of the desk-owner. A mam- 
moth central index (inside or outside 
the company) could be used to supply 
the code numbers of desired films 
(containing either references or com- 
plete documents) in the desk file. 

A big step-up in speed and ca- 
pacity of automatic information sys- 
tems mav be offered bv GE’s new 
TPR film that can accommodate 100 
times as much data in a given space 
as magnetic tape. And it is unusual 
in that it can be viewed both elec- 
tronically and optically. 

Still Some Question: Not everyone 
is convinced that all the work that’s 
going into information technology re- 
search is needed. Among these: Bat- 
telle project consultant G. S. Simpson. 
Jr., who suggests in the January issue 
of “Battelle Technical Review” that 
the whole problem of information re- 
trieval may be overrated. This view 
is countered, however, by many. in- 
cluding Monsanto’s L. H. Flett (now 
retired), who estimates that about 
45% of research is spent redoing pre- 
vious experiments or doing other 
work that could have been avoided 
had existing data been obtainable. 
With annual CPI research expendi- 
tures at $1.2 billion, there’s clearly a 
big target for automatic information 
systems to shoot at. 


EXPANSION 


e Ford Motor Co. (Dearborn, 
Mich.) is establishing a glass research 
and process development center at 
Lincoln Park, Mich. The new facility 
will contain laboratories and testing 
rooms and permit consolidation of 
work now housed in various build- 
ings at the Rouge plant in Dearborn. 
Existing facilities will be moved in 
by midsummer and additional re- 
search equipment will be added later 
this year. The one-story building con- 
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Take a long look at Jefferson’s new polyethers 
and foam catalysts for the urethane industry 


Jefferson Chemical has in com- 
mercial production a line of high 
quality polyethers which you are 
urged to evaluate in your particular 
urethane processes. Currently avail- 
able are reactive intermediates in 
the molecular weight range of 400 
to 3000. In addition, diethylene gly- 
col is available for use in polyester- 
based flexible foams. 

All are made to rigid urethane 
specifications with emphasis on low 
unsaturation, low water content, low 


Ethylene and Propylene Oxides, Glycols, Dichlorides, Carbonates 


ash, low acid numbers, and con- 
trolled pH. With one or a combina- 
tion of these Jefferson polyethers in 
your formulations, desirable resili- 
ence, compression set, and compres- 
sion deflection characteristics can be 
obtained. 


Jefferson is also your best source 
for commercial quantities of 
N-methylmorpholine and N-ethyl- 
morpholine which are excellent cata- 
lysts for the preparation of flexible, 
semi-rigid and rigid urethane foams. 


Ethanolamines 


SURFONIC® Surface-Active Agents * Polyethylene and Polypropylene Glycols * Merpholine 
N-Alkyl Morpholines * Piperazine * Piperazine Salts * Nonyl Phenol * Caustic Soda 


HOUSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + CHARLOTTE + LOS ANGELES 


Still another interesting amine cata- 
lyst is N,N’-dimethylpiperazine. It 
is proving useful as a foam catalyst 
and is available in developmental 
quantities. 

Make Jefferson your partner in 
developing better urethane products. 
For complete technical information 
and samples of these new reactive 
intermediates and catalysts . . . con- 
tact Jefferson Chemical Company, 
Inc., 1121 Walker Avenue, P. O. 
Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 


JEFFERSON 
CHEMICALS 





Sales and Service Branches in Principal Cities * Also manufactured in Europe to U. S. Standards. 
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You can automate from bin to batch 
with Richardson equipment 


Whether your requirements are large or small, a Richardson Select-O- 
Weigh automatic proportioning system offers you the advantages of — 
1. Savings in labor costs. 2. Increased productivity. 3. Quality control. 
4. Better housekeeping. 5. Permanent printed records. Incorporated into 
and governed by a Select-O-Weigh System are such units as — 
Feeders — Designed to handle your material quickly and quietly — 
hundreds in use on all kinds of products. 

Scales — Richardson Automatic Scales are known for speed and depend- 
ability. Any number can be remotely controlled by a Select-O-Weigh 
system. 

Controls — Program your production and processes by punched card, 
formula board, formula capsule or weight-selector verniers. Only 
Richardson offers all four. Control is from a single electronic panel 
board, operated by one man. No special training is required. 
Readout— Richardson furnishes counters,.totalizers, printers, typewriters 
and recorders of -all-types. 

Richardson’s nationwide network of service facilities is at your disposal 
within 24 hours if required. Likewise, Richardson helps you at start-up 
of your system and thoroughly checks it in operation. For full details 
on how you can automate your processing with Richardson equipment, 
write or call today. @® 179 


Richardson Scales conform to U.S. Weights and Measures H-44 for your protection 


Here's the answer 


MATERIALS HAN t BY WEIGHT NCE 1907 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY « CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 





RESEARCH 


tains 100,000 sq. ft. with provision 
for future expansion. 

e Standard Oil Co. of Ohio has 
dedicated a $140,000 addition to its 
research center in Warrensville 
Heights, near Cleveland. 

e Ionics, Inc. (Cambridge, Mass.) 
will build a new research and manu- 
facturing plant on a 7%4-acre tract 
in Waltham, Mass. 

e Pemco (Baltimore, Md.), maker 
of ceramic raw materials, is allotting 
42% of its gross sales to research. 
Says Pemco, this compares “to the 
average of less than 1% for the ce- 
ramic industry.” Last year, Pemco 
added a new $750,000 building for 
its R&D division, also increased its 
staff. 

e Simpson Timber Co. (Seattle, 
Wash.) will build a forest products 
research and development laboratory 
on a 10-acre tract in Overlake Park, 
near Bellevue, Wash. The lab will 
employ about 40 scientists, techni- 
cians and project specialists in its 
initial staff. 

e Monsanto and the Atomic 
Energy Commission begin building 
a $1.85-million metallurgical facility 
at Monsanto’s Mound Laboratory 
(Miamisburg, O.) this month. Com- 
pletion date: late °60. 

e Vidya, Inc. (Palo Alto, Calif.), 
subsidiary of Itek Corp. (Waltham, 
Mass.), has launched a new chemistry 
and materials research division under 
direction of Murray Boobar. Vidya’s 
high-temperature plasma jet, recently 
put into operation, will be available 
for study of possible process metal- 
lurgical applications. 

e Oklahoma representative Ed Ed- 
mondson of Muskogee has asked. 
Congress to provide $2.2 million for 
research facilities at the Bureau of 
Mines petroleum experimental sta- 
tion (Bartlesville). 

e High Voltage Engineering Corp. 
(Burlington, Mass.) is establishing a 
new physics research laboratory for 
basic and applied neutron studies 
(e.g., in wear and corrosion research 
and metallurgy). 

e The commercial development 
department of General Aniline & Film 
Corp.’s Dyestuff and Chemical Divi- 
sion has been divided into two sec- 
tions: market development (including 
product and sales development) and 
business research (including market 
research, government business and 
contacts). 
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Check these special services: 


V Need a special run? 


Call Koppers... 


\/ Need a small batch to tank car load? 


specialists for 
\V Want special intermediates for your process? tie 


\V Want confidential development assistance? fine chemicals 


V Need quick development—fast? 


CALL KOPPERS 


Yes... for these and many other reasons, many You, too, should call Koppers for all your 
manufacturers call Koppers for fine chemicals, research, development and production require- 
components and intermediates. ments. Don’t do it yourself! Call Koppers. 


VMA 6965 


Write for booklet CD-9-51 on Koppers Chemicals Customizing 


a \ KOPPERS FINE CHEMICALS 


KOPPERS KOPPERS C “* MPA N Y, I * C ey oe and Dyestuffs Division 
Ww oppers Building ° Pittsburgh19, Pa. 


Sales offices and warehouses in major cities 
® Plants: Lock Haven and Petrolia, Pennsylvania Im Canada: Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd. 
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DELHI-TAYLOR ANNOUNCES 


new 


petrochemicals 


terminal * 
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CHARLESTON, S. C. 
FACILITIES 

TO SERVE 

THE SOUTHEAST 


. by barge 


Close on the heels of expanded production facilities comes 
Delhi’s new Marketing Terminal at Charleston, S.C. 

for high purity petrochemicals and petrosolvents. 

The new 2,000,000 gallon bulk storage facilities will 
insure prompt deliveries of Delhi products to the textile, 
paper, paint and chemical industries in the Southeast. 
Among the products which will be stored at the new 
terminal include nitration grade Toluene, 5° Xylenes, 
Mineral Spirits and Special Textile Solvents. 

The Delhi Terminal is conveniently accessible by truck, 


rail, barge and ocean tanker. 


For further details write to our New York or Dallas office. 


by sank pa | we 


CHEMICAL. DIVISION 


: DELHI-TAYLOR OIL CORPORATION 


ee ee 
a metuctee bo seo thiphil bye tab N. ¥. 
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You're right 
at the top with 


BRYTON 


BARIUM SULFONATES 





CALCIUM SULFONATES 


AMMONIUM SULFONATES NATURAL SODIUM SULFONATES SYNTHETIC SODIUM SULFONATES | SULFONIC ACIDS 


... because Bryton is the producer of 
the world’s most diversified line 
of oil-soluble sulfonates 


Bryton has the specific sulfonate for you. Our ability 
to overbase alkaline earth’sulfonates plus an improved 
sulfonation process assure a diversified series of sul- 
fonates of uniform quality. Bryton’s research labora- 
tories, developers of HYBASE® Barium Sulfonate 
(65 Base Number), carry on a continuous program to 
develop new and improved products. 

By calling on Bryton to answer your sulfonate re- 
quirements, you avail yourself of our broad experi- 
ence and know-how to serve you better. 

For additional information, write to: 


Bryton Chemical Co., Att. Mr. A. C. Kellermann 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 
European Address: P.O. Box 1207, Rotterdam, The Netherlands 


BRYTON SULFONATES 


Specific Sul/fonates 
for Industry 


© 1960, Bryton Chemica Company 
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SPECIAL Pee S. 
Rinse Aids: Million-Dollar Sales Sparkle 


This year some $1'2 million will 
be spent by restaurants, bars, hotels 
and households for dishwashing rinse 
additives, a specialty product designed 
to ensure sparkling dishes and glasses 
—without toweling. Spurred by the 
expanding ownership of both resi- 
dence and commercial automatic 
dishwashers, sales in the past three or 
four years have risen to the present 
mark from virtually nothing, and ap- 
pear to be going higher. 

The rinse additives—sometimes 
called rinse aids—are low-foaming 
wetting agents in liquid form, which 
are injected into the final rinse cycle 
of a dishwasher to help reduce sur- 
face tension, speed drainage. Dishes 
drain and dry quickly; toweling is 
eliminated and surfaces are left free 
of streaks and water spots. 

For restaurants—by far the biggest 
users of rinse aids—the products 
have been a double boom. They sim- 
plify compliance with sanitary regu- 
lations, keep glass and dishware free 
of unappetizing marks. 

But the aids did not win immediate 
restaurant markets. When they ap- 
peared seven years ago, they were re- 
garded by health officials as likely to 
leave a harmful residue on dishes. 
Today, however, additives are en- 
dorsed by many local health depart- 
ments, even required by some. (All 
health agencies prohibit toweling of 
dishes in public eating places.) 

From °53: First company to mar- 
ket a rinse additive was Economics 
Laboratory, Inc. (St. Paul, Minn.), in 
*53. Its Rinse Dry is now sold for 
both residence and commercial use. 
The company also developed an in- 
jector to be attached to the rinse line 
of a dishwasher; it, as do similar 
units, adds chemical at a 100-ppm. 
rate. 

Solventol Chemical Products (De- 
troit) is another well-established factor 
in the field; it concentrates exclusively 
on the household market with its 
Dish-Dri. Price of its liquid—S oz./- 
$1—typifies the product cost; sales 
growth—$1,000 in Jan. ’59 to $10,000 
in Jan. ’60— illustrates product popu- 
larity gains. 

Other big companies sell only to 


Ee SON 


Chemically 
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rinsed glass at left is droplet-free, needs no toweling. 
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AVAILABLE FOR 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


TBP 


(Tributyl Phosphate) 


© Tanktrucks 
e Drums 


IMPORTANT USES: 
ANTI-FOAM AGENT 


TBP is one of the most efficent chemi- 
cals for preventing undesirable foam- 
ing in— 





THE 1, Manufacturing Process 
2. Can Filling Operation 
. Final Application 


OF . Synthetic Resin Emulsions 
(paints, etc.) 
. Paper Coating Compounds 
. Adhesives 
. Inks 
. Textile Sizings 
. Detergent Solutions 
. Many Other Systems 


. Low Cost (in one application as 
little as one-drop in a one-pint 
can before filling with a resin 
emulsion gave 20% more cans 
per minute than before.) 

2. Practically no residual odor. 


SOLVENT METAL EXTRACTION 


TBP is widely used for the solvent ex- 
traction of certain metals and rare 
earths. At present, in this field, the 
largest use is associated with the 
atomic energy processes both in the 
initial preparation of the ores and the 
recovery of spent reactor fuels. Our 
TBP meets the AEC specifications. 


OTHER USES 


A high boiling solvent for most natural 
gums and synthetic resins for litho- 
graphic inks, etc. TBP is a recom- 
mended solvent with excellent blend- 
ing power for preparing concentrates 
of 2-4D acid. 











TBP is non-corrosive, non-flammable, with a 
pour point of <—80°C. and a vapor pressure 
of only 7.3 mm. Hg at 150°C. These properties 
suggest its use as a functional fluid for a va- 
riety of applications: such as a heat transfer 
medium. 


MAY WE SUGGEST you also investigate 
KP-140 (tributoxyethy! phosphate) as an anti- 
foam agent. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chemicals & Plastics 
Division 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Dept. C./ 
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the trade. The Du Bois Co. (Cin- 
cinnati) got into the field five years 
ago with Dri-It, also manufactures an 
injector, the plastic Rins-a-trol, priced 
at $95. Hagan Chemicals and Controls, 
Inc. (Pittsburgh), makes Rinse-Aid and 
an injector tradenamed Calgon Rinse- 
Miser. Wyandotte Chemicals Corp.’s 
J. B. Ford Division (Wyandotte, Mich.) 
is in the field with Poreen. And there 
are a string of smaller firms making 
rinse aids, most selling on a local 
basis. 

Chef’s Special: Of the roughly 500,- 
000 restaurants and other eating places 
in the U.S., about one-third have dish- 
washing equipment. And, although 
there are no figures on rinse additive 
injector installation, concentration is 
regarded as densest in hard-water 
areas and in the East, where there 
are a larger number of “class” restau- 
rants. 

Currently hampering the additives’ 
sales is reluctance of some manufac- 
turers of commercial dishwashers— 
e.g., Hobart Mfg. Co. (Troy, O.) and 
G. S. Blakeslee & Co. (Chicago)—to 
install injectors on such equipment. 
Restaurants must buy the injectors 
separately. 

Helping Out at Home: Rinsing 
equipment is still in its infancy in the 
residence dishwasher market. Some 
525,000 washers were sold last year; 
about 200,000—38% —were equipped 
with injectors (usually de luxe models). 
And some trade experts believe that 
the total number of dishwashers with 
injectors is only about 300,000. 

The first residence machines with 
injectors were made by Hotpoint Co. 
(Chicago), division of General Elec- 
tric, three years ago. And not only 
does a customer get an injector with 
Hotpoint’s two top-priced units; he 
also gets six months’ supply of Eco- 
nomics Laboratory’s Rinse Dry. (The 
additive is sold by department stores, 
appliance dealers, and some Hotpoint 
dealers.) 

Whirlpool Corp. (St. Joseph, 
Mich.), which installed injectors on 
its highest-priced model last year, 
gives each buyer a sample bottle of 
Solventol’s Dish Dri. 

Other companies that use injectors 
include Frigidaire (Dayton), General 
Electric (Louisville) and Waste King 
(Los Angeles). 

Chemical Slant: Low-foaming non- 
ionic surfactants are the type most 
widely used for rinse additives. About 


414 million lbs. of these will be used 
in °60, with 250,000 Ibs. going for 
home products. 

In early formulations, alkly aryl 
polyether alcohols, sorbitol deriva- 
tives, and polyoxyethylene esters of 
tall oil were tried. But it was not un- 
til about “50, when Wyandotte made 
available its low-foaming Pluronics, 
that rinse additives became workable. 
Now there are two other raw-material 
suppliers: Rohm & Haas (Philadel- 
phia) produces Triton CF-10, and 
Blockson Chemical Co. (Joliet, IIL), 
division of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., manufactures Poly-Tergent 
LF-400. 

Most additives on the market con- 
tain 50-70% active ingredients, water 
(or a combination of water and alco- 
hol), plus a coloring agent in some 
cases. Du Bois Co.’s Dri-It is a com- 
bination of nonionic and amphoteric 
surfactants. 

Prices of the raw material have re- 
mained stable. Pluronics, for example, 
costs about 31¢/lb. when bought 
in carload quantities. 

Improvements Coming: Many com- 
panies are researching or testing an 
acidic rinse additive, which will solve 
the problem of magnesium and cal- 
cium salts building up in the ma- 
chine’s spray lines and on dishes. Ex- 
emplifying this approach, Economics 
has just brought out Rinse Dry No. 
5 for commercial use only; Du Bois 
is test marketing a similar product. 

The next step will probably be ad- 
dition of a germicide. But it seems 
clear that it will be wider factory in- 
stallation of injectors—not formula- 
tion changes—that will be the real 
spur to rinse aid growth. 


New Boost for Atlanta 


Storied Atlanta has a new reputa- 
tion — the home of the sanitary 
chemicals industry. Epitomizing this 
bustling segment of the city’s business 
community is the progressive and fast- 
growing Zep Manufacturing Corp.,* 
which recently completed a spanking 
new $1.3-million plant for making its 
line of sanitary chemicals. 

The company’s big 160,000-sq.ft. 
plant sprawls over a good portion of 
a 10%-acre, two-level tract. The slop- 
ing site is perfect for the company’s 

* Other sanitary supply companies in Atlanta 


include Selig Co., Puritan Chemical Co., Momar, 
Inc., and Center Chemical Co 
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Aerosol packaging collars 16% 
of $19,000,000 market for pet-care products 


lf your product can be brushed, poured, sprayed or squeezed, this 
profitable new packaging idea can generate sales for you, too! 


More than $19,000,000 were spent on health 
and grooming preparations for the coun- 
try’s pets in 1958. OF this, $3,000,000—or 
16%—went for aerosols . . . a remarkable 
penetration for the relatively short time 
acrosol-packaged pet eare products have 
heen on the market. 

The reasons for this success are simple. 
Acrosols deliver the product in acompletely 
new form that’s easier, more effective and 
often more economical to use. If your prod- 
uct can be brushed, poured, sprayed or 


squeezed, you stand a good chance to add 


*Freon and combinations of Freon- or F- with numerals are Ou Foat's r 


new sales appeal—create vast new markets 
if you package it in an aerosol. 

It is not necessary to set up your own 

packaging line to enter this field. A cus- 

tom filler near you has the knowledge and 

equipment to help in every area, from plan- 

ning through production. 

If you don’t know the name of a custom 
filler, write Du Pont. We'll send you a list 
and include survey data on your market 
for aerosol products, plus information about 
Freon* propellents for aerosols. “Freon” 


is preferred by custom fillers and 1s used 


egistered trademarks for its fluorinated hydrocarbon propellents 


in more of today’s aerosols than any other 
propellent. Write E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. (Ine. ‘ “Freon” Products Division 


332, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Best-selling aerosols are pou ered with 


FREON: 


PROPELLENTS 


ROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Here are two exciting 
new chemicals from 
Ansul. H.A. has been 
effective in stabilizing 
chlorinated 

ab celeeler-leelelat mmol cols 
fuel, rubber 

as a non-staining 

anti- oxidant and 
valuable intermediate 
The sun-screening 
properties of D.M.B 
offer possibilities as a 
weathering agent in 
paints, lacquers 
plastics and in sun-tan 
lotions and creams. Its 
sweet-clover odor may 
suggest use in cosmetic 
formulations. We will 
also be gle 

you our_latest techr 


bulletins or s 


P 


of these promising 


chemicals. 


auouinbos 


| Physical Properties 
i Compound 


| Chemical Formula........ 


ng 53 
Density gms. /mi. (65°C)........ 1.1106 
Solubility 

(25°C in gms_/100 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY - MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 4 
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split-level operations, which process 
materials by gravity flow. 

On the upper level are located 
mixing rooms, and the latest in auto- 
matic mixing equipment. Also on this 
level are a laboratory, storage room 
for incoming materials, tank-storage 
for 30,000 gal. of liquid raw and fin- 
ished materials and 14,000 sq.ft. of 
warehouse space for tools and equip- 
ment which Zep markets. 

The lower level contains more mix- 
ing rooms, warehouse space for con- 
tainers, and 65,000 sq.ft. of storage 
for finished packaged products. Ad- 
joining this storage area are the load- 
ing docks. 

Zep has its own large printing 
plant which handles all routine print- 
ing needs. The company does its own 
silk screening on glass and plastic 
containers and on tin pails. 

Start on Peachtree Street: The com- 
pany was founded in 1937 by Mandle 
Zaban who today, at age 65, is presi- 
dent and chairman of the board. Then 
sales manager of Puritan Chemical 
Co., another of Atlanta’s big sanitary 
chemicals firms, Zaban decided to 
form his own company and began his 
business in a small building on Peach- 
tree Street. 

The following year Zep acquired 
more spacious quarters and in 1941 
moved into the building it was to 
occupy until late last year when the 
present plant was completed. (At the 
time of its new move, Zep was oper- 
ating in 68,000 sq. ft., compared with 
160,000 sq. ft. at the new plant.) 

Under the guidance of Mandle 
Zaban, son Erwin Zaban, who is ex- 
ecutive vice-president, and Harold B. 
Friedman, research and development 
chief, Zep has managed to match its 
physical growth with a comparable 
rise in sales. Volume in °59 was four 
times as great as in *50 and 25% 
higher than in °58. The forecast for 
60 is another 15% jump over last 
year. 

Still another indication of Zep’s 
growth is a sales force 10 times larger 
than it was in ’45. Today Zep’s sales- 
men number well over a hundred. 

400 Items: The company’s products 
are sold to all types of manufacturing 
plants, as well as schools, hospitals, 
hotels, the government, and the auto- 
motive trade. 

Just as no single industry or insti- 
tution is Zep’s main customer, also no 
single Zep product can be pointed 


to as its bell-ringer. Out of some 400 
items it manufactures, sales break 
down like this: about 40% of its busi- 
ness comes from floor maintenance 
products—e.g., liquid and powdered 
cleaners, waxes and polishes, sealers— 
another 40% of sales is made up of 
washroom sanitation supplies (mostly 
disinfectants), and automotive chemi- 
cals like carwashing compounds, tire 
dressings, and degreasers. 

Insecticides, germicides, dishwash- 
ing compounds,  sewer-treatment 
products—plus a host of tools and 
equipment ranging from brooms to 
garbage cans which it markets but 
doesn’t manufacture — complete the 
company’s line. Zep says no single 
product accounts for more than 5% 
of total sales. 

Research Looms Large: Responsible 
for the development of Zep’s product 
line is research chief Friedman, who 
has been associated with Zep since 
the company’s birth in °37. He was 
then chemistry professor at Georgia 
Institute of Technology. In °45, after 
helping to develop rocket fuels during 
World War II, Friedman joined Zep 
on a full-time basis. Today, he is as- 
sisted by five chemists. 

“In our efforts to cut manufacturing 
costs we are becoming more and more 
basic,” explains Friedman. “We are 
now making some of the soaps and 
synthetic detergents that are incorpo- 
rated in our dishwashing, carwashing 
and industrial cleaner compounds.” 

The company now makes less than 
50% of the ingredients for its prod- 
ucts but expects that figure to grow. 

Branching Out: In an industry not 
particularly known for heavy plant 
investments and branch operations, 
Zep is unusual. The decision to open 
a branch in Dallas in ’52 was dictated 
partly by freight rates and partly be- 
cause Zep management felt a com- 
pany should identify itself closely with 
the area it serves. The 18,000-sq.ft. 
plant in Dallas makes about half of 
the items in Zep’s line, in addition to 
repackaging bulk shipments from the 
Atlanta headquarters. (This is Zep’s 
only branch that actually 
manufacturing.) 

In °53, Zep set up a second branch 
in Kansas City and in °56 opened 
another in Cleveland. Both of these 
branches are sales offices, repackage 
shipments from the home plant. 

The company’s sales territory now 
includes 40 states. Representation is 


does any 
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Harshaw Sodium Methylate Powder 
(Spec. 101) 
Packaged in air tight steel drums of 10, 25, 50 and 
200 pounds net. 
Free Flowing white Sensitive to air and moisture 
hygroscopic powder Packs 4.2 pounds per gallon 
Formula NaOCH3 Formula Weight 54.03 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


Sodium Methylate 

Sodium Hydroxide. 

Sodium Carbonate 

Sodium Formate 

Paeeane: (POR) sos: se See 
Soluble in Alcohols, Fats, and Esters 
Decomposed violently by water 
Standard 95.0% min. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Fine white powder—over 75% through 150 mesh— 
less than 1% on 10 mesh 


Melting Point: none . . . decomposes in air above 
260°F. 


Harshaw Sodium Methylate Liquid 


(Spec. 102) 


Packaged in Steel Drums . . . . 425 pounds net 
25% solution of sodium methylate in methanol 
Analysis: 

Sodium Methylate Content . . 25% minimum 
Physical Properties: slightly cloudy to clear solution 
Bulking Density. . . . . about 7 lbs. per gallon 
Initial Boiling Point. . . 188°F for 25% 

Flash Point 

(Cleveland Open Cup) . 85-90°F 
Flash Point 

(Closed Cup)... . . 80°F 
Crystallization Temp. . . 30°F after equilibrium 


STABILITY 


Harshaw sodium methylate, both in powder and 
solution form, is stable in the sealed containers. 
Exposure to air will cause progressive decomposition 
—rapidly for the powder, more slowly for the solution. 


Harshaw warehouses are geographically located and amply 
stocked to ship your orders without delay. If you have a 

roblem our technical service men will work with you toward 
its solution. 


Contact Harshaw for more information. 
Please call or write today. 


FREE! This 16-page booklet lists the THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


many chemicals available from Harshaw. 1045 Euct 97th Street ° Cleveland 6, Ohic 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY Chicago 32, Ill. © Cincinnati 13, Ohio 
Cleveland 6, Ohio ¢ Detroit 28, Mich. ¢ Houston 11, Texas 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. e Philadelphia 48, Pa 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. « Hastings-On-Hudson 6, N.Y 
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GAS-OXYGEN yon a 


Two concentric fires—operate in- 
dependently or as one. Central fire 
can be varied from sharp needle 
point to long powerful jet, able to 
handle hard glass up to 35 mm. 
Using both fires, quartz up to 25 
mm or hard glass up to 100 mm 
can be handled with low pressure 
city gas. Larger sized quartz re- 
quires hydrogen with oxygen. 
The unprecedented temperature 
ranges are due to a special adapta- 
tion of the surface-mixing principle—especially 
impressive to those accustomed only to premix 
burners. These fires are completely silent, without 
chance of flashback. 


OTHER UNUSUAL FEATURES 
All controls are needle valves. 
Valves and body always cool. 
A single pair of hoses—no tangled lines. 
Friction gear in place of ball and socket- 
easier and faster adjustment of elevation. 
Operates without change on natural gas, 
mixed, propane, butane, hydrogen. 

Cat. No. W 33383 $125.00 
SPECIFICATIONS 

Height 9” Base diam. 6” 
Net wt. 41% Ibs. Shipping wt. 51 Ibs. 
Recommended fuel pressures 
Gas—less than | Ib. psi 


Oxygen—2 to 3 Ibs. psi 
will operate on higher pressures 





— BETHLEHEM BENCH BURNER — 
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SODIUM BICARBONATE, 


Specialized Grain Sizes 
& 


MONOHYDRATE of SODA 


CON SAL 


CONCENTRATED CARBONATE 
OF SODA CRYSTALS 


Technical Service 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 


70 Pine Street New York 5, N.Y. 
Phone Digby 4-2181 




















SPECIALTIES 


lightest on the West Coast and in New 
England. 

Employees Share: When the com- 
pany was incorporated in °46, em- 
ployees were given an opportunity to 
purchase stock. Today 40% of Zep’s 
stock is held by active employees out- 
side the Zaban family. Net invest- 
ment is slightly more than $2 million. 

Among Zep’s employee benefits is 
a pension fund, which is fully paid 
by the firm. At 60, an employee may 
receive his pension either in a lump 
sum or in monthly payments. 


Enzymes Add Oomph 


Garden-fresh flavor for canned, 
frozen and dehydrated foods inched 
one step closer to commercial reality 
last week when Evans Research and 
Development Corp. (New York) ob- 
tained a patent on its long-researched 
enzyme flavor-adding process. 

Result of a project sponsored 
jointly by industry and the U.S. gov- 
ernment, Evans’ process restores nat- 
ural flavor to fruits and vegetables 
by addition of flavor enzymes. 
Source of the flavor enzymes, it has 
been discovered, are the fresh food it- 
self, overripe or bruised food, or in- 
edible parts of food (stalks and skin). 

Use of enzymes by the $55-bil- 
lion/ year food processing industry will 
vary according to the food and type 
of processing. Enzymes could be ad- 
ded during the actual processing of 
the food, in the packaging stage, or (in 
the form of a powder) sprinkled on 
the food before serving. 

Although Evans hasn’t disclosed 
which companies will use the process, 
several concerns reportedly now hold 
options on licenses. 


PRODUCTS 


Thermal Cement: Thermold Prod- 
ucts Co. (Grandview, Mo.) has intro- 
duced a castable quick-set, one-coat 
insulation cement, which—it is claimed 
—can be packed by hand, troweled, 
sprayed or poured to any thickness 
without shrinking. The set or dried 
cement can be reused, is recom- 
mended for hard-to-cover materials 
like glass-fiber board and foam-glass 
block without the use of wire. 

o 

Equipment Cleaner: A new heavy- 

duty cleaner designed to remove com- 
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pounded carbon and asphalt soil from 
processing equipment has been devel- 
oped by Oakite Products, Inc. (New 
York). Oakite Composition No. 79, a 
solvent-alkali emulsion product, is said 
to be safe for use on steel and brass, 
but high alkalinity prevents its use on 
other metals. It’s available in 500-lb. 
drums. 
. 

Well Detergent: Mid-States Chemi- 
cal Co. (Mt. Vernon, Ill.) is now sell- 
ing Pay-Day Oil Well Cleaner, a 
granulated compound that dissolves 
paraffin and refuse that may stop the 
flow of oil in producing wells. It is 
also claimed to be effective for dis- 
solving paraffin in lead lines and stor- 
age tanks. 

* 

Uncoated Aerosol: Par Industries, 
Inc. (2193 E. 14th St., Los Angeles), 
and Old Empire, Inc. (Newark, N.J.), 
have jointly developed an uncoated 
glass spray bottle for the cosmetics 
industry. The container holds 1% oz. 
of liquid. 

* 

Hickory Flavoring: Florasynth 
Laboratories (900 Van Nest Ave., Box 
12, New York, 62) is offering Smoke 
Yeast Flavor, a natural flavoring 
claimed to have good shelf-life and 
to be stable at high processing tem- 
peratures. It’s suggested for flavoring 
baby foods, dehydrated soup mixes, 
cheeses, condiments, sauces, etc. 

* 

Spray Solvent: Montgomery Chem- 
ical Co. (Jenkintown, Pa.) is market- 
ing an aerosol solvent, called Swish 
Elektrokleen, for electric motors and 
plant equipment. It’s claimed to de- 
moisturize equipment that has been 
short-circuited by water. The product 
uses a special nozzle that provides a 
long-range concentrated drenching- 
type spray, is said to be noncombusti- 
ble, nontoxic and noncorrosive. Case 
of a dozen 16-oz. cans sells for $15.60. 

a 

Silicone Fluids: General Electric’s 
Silicone Products Dept. (Waterford, 
N.Y.) has developed two new silicone 
fluids, XF-1030 and 1031. Both are 
soluble in many aliphatic hydrocar- 
bons and lower alcohols (including 
ethanol) as well as in aromatic and 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. They are 
said to be self-emulsifying in water. 
Suggested applications: in the for- 
mulation of paints, plastics and cos- 
metics. 








ORE 
ONCENTRATED... 


DISPERSES INSTANTLY 
G-E SILICONE ANTI-FOAM 60 


More concentrated: General Electric 
Anti-Foam 60 comes to you in con- 
centrated form (30% silicones) for 
easier handling and storage. You can 
use it as supplied, or reduce it with 
water to any desired concentration. 


Disperses instantly: G-E Anti-Foam 60 
can be poured and disperses instantly 
because of its low viscosity. This 
makes it easier to use and faster- 
acting than other silicone defoamers. 


More economical: Only a few parts per 
million are needed in most foaming 
systems, even less than other silicone 


GENERAL 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE TEST SAMPLE: 


anti-foams. And because such minute 
quantities are used, G-E Anti-Foam 
60 does not affect the other properties 
of your formulation, as organic de- 
foamers are apt to do. Write for a 
free sample. 





How G-E Anti-Foam 60 
saves you money... 


1 ppm defoams vat dyes 
5 ppm defoam paper sizes 
25 ppm defoam resin finishes 
100 ppm defoam latex coatings 











ELECTRIC 


a ee 


eneral Electric Company, Silicone Products Dept., Section EE24, Waterford, New York 


Please send me a free sample of G-E Anti-Foam 


(J for aqueous systems 
Application 


|_| for non-aqueous systems 





Name 


Position 





Cc 








Pr bf 
Address 





City 


Zone State. 
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@ low sweetness @ soluble, uniform @ free flowing, anti-caking aid 
@ flavor-enhancing @ pigment-absorbing 
@ non-reacting with other ingredients @ fermentation agent 
@ bland, almost tasteless triturate 


Lactose is an amazing sugar with unlimited uses. It can improve your v€ <J 
present products and help you develop new ones. It can lower your \ Alactose 
costs, simplify your processing. New uses are being discovered for it 
every day. 
Only Western can supply you with all forms of Lactose—five grades, WESTERN 
ten granulations. Strict chemical and bacteriological specifications and 
a rigid quality control program assure highest quality. CONDENSING 
Take a fresh look at the characteristics of Lactose. One of the grades COMPANY 
or granulations may help solve a problem you are working on right now. Appleton, Wisconsin 
For free samples and information, write our Technical Service, Depart- World’s Largest Producer 
ment 20B, (Tell us the applications you are considering.) of Lactose-Pure Milk Sugar 


Distributed Nationally by Chemical Department, MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
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Allied Chemical has doubled capacity of melamine-urea molding 
compounds to 90 million Ibs./year at Toledo. But the firm carefully points 
out that—except for short seasonal demands—this full potential won’t be 
used until the late ’60s. 





American Cyanamid, the other big contender for the melamine- 
urea market—90% goes into plastic dinnerware—side-steps comment 
about its capacity. It does say, however, that it has boosted capacity 
substantially in the past five years and that expansion of melamine crystal 
capacity is currently in progress, will be completed in late 60. 


It’s clear, in any case, that the U.S. now has a substantial over- 
capacity for melamine-urea resin. One estimate is that 30-40% of total 


potential is “excess.” Nevertheless, producers deny likelihood of a price 
battle in the near future. 


Reichhold is also heading into the melamine business, expects to 
put a 20-million-Ibs./year melamine crystal plant onstream in late ’60; 
location has not been decided upon, although equipment has been ordered. 
Reichhold will likely start making melamine molding compounds in early 
"61. It will aim mainly for construction and building applications rather 
than dinnerware and similar current outlets. 





* 

New, low prices on hydrofluoric acid were posted by Blockson 
Chemical, effective Feb. 15. The tab on anhydrous hydrogen fluoride 
has been marked down $3/cwt., to $18/cwt. (tank cars). A corresponding 
reduction brings cost of 70% aqueous hydrofluoric acid to $13.40/cwt. 





Other hydrofluoric producers began to make similar cuts early 
this week, and chances are the lower tabs will become industrywide. Stauffer 
promptly matched Blockson’s reduced tabs, and Allied’s General Chemical 
Division had the new prices “under study.” 

+ 

There’s new competition this week in Northwest synthetic resin 
business. West Coast Adhesives—formerly Evergreen Chemical—is putting 
onstream its new synthetic resin facilities at Portland, Ore.; products made 
are phenol formaldehyde and urea formaldehyde resins (CW Market News- 
letter, Aug. 15, ’59). 








The firm is an offspring of two Oregon plywood co-ops—Astoria 
Plywood (Astoria) and Multnomah Plywood (Portland)—and has been 
supplying the parent companies with custom-blended glues since last sum- 
mer. Astoria and Multnomah, principal stockholders in West Coast Adhe- 
sives, are taking most of the initial output of glues and resins—estimated 
at about 500,000 Ibs./month. Other co-ops are expected to become cus- 


tomers later (even if not shareholders) as production increases to a million 
lbs./ year. 
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Price of low-boron magnesium oxide has been reduced sharply 
by International Minerals & Chemical. Bulk price was knocked down to 
$155/ton, from $235; bagged carloads (30-tons minimum) will now sell 
at $160/ton, down from $240/ton. 





Low-boron-content magnesium oxide finds use in atomic reactors 
and atomic research devices, since the ability of boron to absorb neutrons 
makes uranium less efficient in many nuclear applications where highly 
refractory material is needed. 


L.c.l. prices: At Carlsbad, N. M., $175/ton (formerly $270) ; at 
Niagara Falls, $11.40/100 Ibs. (formerly $14.65). 
+ 
Six U.S. lead and zinc firms protested to the Tariff Commission 
this week about the current zinc quota system. They blast it as a “flat 
failure” leading to potential shortages, loss of markets to substitute ma- 
terials, discrimination against small smelting companies. 





The new protest—latest round in a continuing pitched battle 
against quotas (CW Market Newsletter, Sept. 12, ’59)—pointed out that 
stocks of certain die-casting zincs dropped to a 10-day supply in late ’59 
—despite slim demands by strike-bound auto makers. 

e 

A steady trend toward slower payment of bills by CPI customers 
(CW, Feb. 6, p. 76) reportedly is being spelled out this week at a meeting 
of the National Chemical Credit Assn. in Philadelphia. Say NCCA officials 
who barred the press, “Why focus attention on our collection problems? 
It would only encourage our good customers to try to get longer terms.” 





Another step in Sun Chemical’s long-range expansion program: 
formation of an integrated purchasing department for the paints and finishes 
group. At the same time, in a consolidation move, the group has sold 
its paint trade sales division plant in Long Island City, N.Y., concentrated 
production of Ampruf and A. C. Horn paints at its East Paterson, N.J., 
plant. 





e 
Is folic acid (a B complex vitamin) being dumped in the U.S.? 
The U.S. Treasury Dept. says no, declares its investigation reveals that the 
imported acid is not being sold here at less than “fair value” as defined 
by the antidumping law. 





SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 15, 1960 
Change New Price 
UP 
Soybean meal, 44% bulk, unrestricted, ton $0.50 $57.50 
DOWN 


Coconut oil, crude, tanks, Pac. $0.0025 $0.1725 
Oiticica oil, liq., tanks - 0.005 0.1875 
Peanut oil, crude, tanks ' 0.0075 0.1525 
Corn oil, crude, tanks 0.01 0.1325 








All prices per pound unless quantity is quoted. 
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FOR EVERY TOUGH JOB CLEANING FORMULA 
... THERE'S AN ATLANTIC ULTRAWET 


To meet the needs of every cleaning product for the 


toughest jobs, Atlantic’s sales engineers recommend 
the most desirable Ultrawet. These superior alky ary] 
sulfonates have distinct formulation characteristics. 


Ultrawet Liquids: 35K—30DS—35KX—60L 
Ultrawet Solids: K-DS—SK—SK high density—KX 
For example, where high detergency and high foam 
are required, Ultrawet K and SK bead are recom- 
mended. Ultrawet SK bead, with its immediate solu- 
bility in water, has a density designed so that it may 
be readily compounded with accepted alkali builders 
to provide industrial specialty cleaners the desired 
bulk for standard packaging. 


Where lower foam is required in certain formula- 


Phiadelphia + Previdence + Charlotte » Chisago +» Los Angeles » In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd 


In Europe: Atlantle Chemleals SAB, Antwerp, Belgium » In South America: Atlantle Refining Company of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro 
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tions, Ultrawet DS is recommended to meet this need. 


Many of these Atlantic Ultrawets offer advantages 
for detergent formulations for particularly difficult and 
divergent industrial applications such as cleaning hos- 
pital operating rooms and railroad equipment. 


These examples are typical of the diversity of ap- 
plications of Ultrawets developed for the most severe 
cleaning jobs. Atlantic’s chemically trained sales engi- 
neers will gladly offer you, without obligation, help in 
determining the most advantageous Ultrawet for all 
your cleaning formulations. Write 
to: Chemicals Division, The Atlantic 
Refining Company, 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


ATLANTIC 


PETROLEUM 
CHEMICALS 








PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES Inc. 


1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


NEW YORK*NEW ENGLAND® MID WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS, PUBLICKER ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL SALES CORP. 


PHILADELPHIA—LOCUST 4-1400 e NEW YORK—OX FORD 5-4160 e BOSTON —HOM EST EAD 9-0022 
CHICAGO—RAND@LPH 6-6678 
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when you depend on Publicker! 


For Uniform Quality —Steady Supply —Prompt Delivery 


* Ethyl Alcohol * Isoamyl Alcohol 
* Ethyl Acetate * Acetone 


* Butyl Alcohol * Acetaldehyde 
* Butyl Acetate 
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* Acetic Acid 

x Amyl Acetate 

* Refined Fusel Oil 
* N-Butyl Chloride 
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““8 years of continuous, trouble-free service, and we 
expect our WIGGINS Gasholders to last indefinitely,’’ 


Simplicity, safety, continuous usa- 
bility—these advantages have added 
up to eight years of continuous oper- 
ation and dollar savings with General 
American WIGGINS Gasholders 
for Rohm & Haas at their Deer 
Park, Texas plant. 

The six gasholders in the Deer 
Park installation, storing acetylene, 
range in capacity from 20,000 to 
250,000 cubic feet. Since they went 


says Vincent C. Henrich, Plant Manager, 


into use in 1951 these gasholders 
have never required shutdown for 
maintenance or repairs. 

“Heart of our storage system,” 
says Mr. Henrich, “‘is the gas-tight, 
impermeable WIGGINS Dry Seal. 
Because it needs no servicing, it 
eliminates downtime for repairs, and 
thus increases our production. We 
inspect our WIGGINS Gasholders 
only once a year.” 


Rohm & Haas, Deer Park, Texas 


The WIGGINS Dry Seal requires 
no operating accessories, no water, 
tar, or grease, is resistant to chem- 
ical action and weathering, and is 
unaffected by abnormally low or 
high temperatures. 

For complete data, write or call 
the nearest General American office. 
You’ll find it pays to plan with 
General American. 


Plate and Welding Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 


Offices in principal cities 
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Stopping leaks 

a with polyethylene-lined plugs 
P ‘| & saved one Cyanamid plant 
3 a. — — more than $140/year. 

<¢ ae Object: to extend this gain 

& 4 ig eds te oe to other company plants. 
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How to Multiply 
Plant Savings 


In New York this week, the manufacturing 
department of American Cyanamid’s Industrial 
Chemicals Division is preparing two new issues 
of a novel bulletin. It will help, its authors 
hope, to solve a problem of all growing chem- 
ical companies—how to maintain the small- 
company atmosphere that fosters free exchange 
of ideas for plant improvement. 

The bulletin’s approach is the same as the 
atmosphere it is trying to maintain in the 
plants—small and unpretentious. As J. Ray 
Coulter, Industrial Chemicals Division’s manu- 
facturing manager, explains it, the division is 
not out to build the bulletin into something 
big; the only goal; exchanging ideas. 

A look at the division’s roster shows how 
difficult it is to retain a climate of smallness. 
Third largest division in Cyanamid, with about 
2,000 employees, it has 15 plants scattered 
throughout half of the country from Minne- 
sota to Texas. The only states that have two 
ICD plants are Georgia and New Jersey. Plants 
range in size from over 800 to six employees, 
make a variety of products ranging from petro- 
leum catalysts to liquid alum. 

So far, the bulletin has hewn close to its 
aim. Called “an exchange of ideas for ICD 
plant managers,” it is printed in large, widely 
spaced type, illustrated with a few pictures and 
sketches as needed. It has never been larger 
than four pages, and the first three issues have 
appeared at irregular intervals over a five- 
month period. “We don’t want to put the bul- 
letin out just for the sake of having a new 
issue. It’s made up whenever the ideas come 
in,” says Dick Phelps, one of ICD’s assistant 
managers. 

Often Overlooked: The ideas can be big, but 
often they are ones that would go unnoticed. 
“We travel often enough to pick up the big 
ideas—the ones that call for a definite change 
in operating procedure for all plants,” says 
Neil Winn, also assistant manager of the divi- 
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MEER CORPORATION 
Warehoused aot: 
318 W. 46 St., New York 36 * No. Bergen, N. J. 
325 West Huron Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
CANADA 
P. N. Soden Division, Witco Chemical Co., Inc.) 
Toronto 18 + Montreal 22 











INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


FROM POUND 
TO TRUCKLOAD 


Antifreeze 
Acids 

Salts 
Algicides 
Detergents 


Gases 
Alkalies 
Soaps 
Solvents 
Specialties 


UTIMET METAL CLEANERS 
REX-DAIRY SANITIZERS 








OVER 30 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 








WOLLEN 


Chemical & Supply Co. 


126 Sixth Ave. Paterson 4, N.J. 
ARmory 4-2800 


SWIMMING POOL TECHNOLOGISTS 
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sion. Winn and Phelps estimate that 
25% of their time is spent in plant 
visits; Phelps to the three largest 
plants, which make chemicals for the 
petroleum industry, Winn to the 12 
smaller plants, which make chemi- 
cals mainly for the paper industry. 
(Phelps’ largest plant has more work- 
ers than all of Winn’s plants.) 

The smaller ideas that Phelps and 
Winn aren't likely to pick up, for 
example: substituting a polyethylene- 
lined plug for an $18 brass plug to 
extend plug life from three weeks to 
more than 18 months (see illustration 
p. 103); inserting a Teflon sheave be- 
tween the brass-foot bearing and the 
agitator of a polyacrylonitrile poly- 
merization kettle to extend bearing 
life; painting pump frames and bases 
with a synthetic rubber compound to 
prevent corrosion by alum leakage 
through packing glands. 

An example of the kind of big 
ideas that turn up: a waste-heat re- 
covery system for spray dryers saved 
15% in fuel costs at one plant. 

“We don’t stress the actual dollar 
savings at the plant submitting the 
idea. In fact, many ideas are present- 
ed to us with no savings shown,” says 
Winn. 

The ideas are sent to New York 
headquarters in raw form, are some- 
times expressed in nine or 10 type- 
written lines. The text may even be 
shortened in the bulletin. 

But the text is never shortened to 
the point where only advantages of 
the idea are shown. For example, 
one plant suggested using polyvinyl 
chloride liners for repair of wooden 
alum tanks; it also pointed out that 
the liners can’t be used for high- 
temperature service and may be easily 
cut if handled roughly. 

“The plants don’t have to use the 
ideas; they are merely suggestions. 
What is important: the ideas stimu- 
late thinking, create new ideas,” Winn 
adds. 


Thinking has already been stim-. 


ulated outside the division. Henry 
Callahan, who acts as liaison between 
Industrial Chemicals and other Cyana- 
mid divisions it supplies with raw 
materials, has received requests for 
copies of the bulletin. 

No Substitute: The bulletin isn’t a 
substitute for other forms of informa- 
tion exchange. Coulter, Phelps and 
Winn still make major recommenda- 
tions for procedure changes. And an 


employee suggestion plan remains in 
effect, differs from the idea exchange 
in the type of ideas—the suggestions 
are for methods that haven’t been 
tried, may lead to prizes for the in- 
dividual; the idea exchange is for 
methods that have already proved out 
in the plant. 

The idea exchange began as a sug- 
gestion from Joe Gerlando, mainte- 
nance foreman at the Valdosta, Ga., 
plant. “It gives the plant workers a 
chance to communicate, find out what 
others are doing—in effect, a substi- 
tute for interplant meetings, which 
are practical only on the plant man- 
agement level,’ says Winn. 

The bulletin requires only an hour 
or two of time each month on the 
part of Phelps and Winn, who okay 
ideas that are sent in from the plants. 
The mechanics of putting the bulletin 
into its final form add another few 
hours. “If the plants receiving the 
bulletins want additional information 
on a particular idea, they can get it 
from the plant involved,” says Winn. 

Phelps points to added dividends: 
“If a photograph is involved in pre- 
senting the idea, you can be pretty 
certain the plant will see that the area 
is cleaned and painted before the pic- 
ture is taken.” 

But the big advantage is in stim- 
ulating the flow of ideas between 
plants to multiply savings. “The only 
way this can be done is by recognizing 
that interplant contact is necessary,” 
says Phelps. The bulletin is one way 
of making contact that wouldn’t be 
possible otherwise. 


Scrubber Cuts Space 


At Mineola, N.Y., this week, The 
Ducon Co. is building its second large 
Oriclone orifice-plate scrubber, a new 
unit intended to help entrench Ducon 
firmly in the field of high-energy 
dust and fume scrubbing. 

After successful plant trials with 
smaller units on such problems as 
cupola dust from steel and copper 
slag and petroleum-coke and -cata- 
lyst dust, the first large unit was re- 
cently put into operation at an asphalt 
plant. Initial eye-catching result: bet- 
ter than 99% efficiencies with sub- 
micron-size dusts. Moreover, says Du- 
con, the unit requires less space and 
lower operating horsepower than do 
other high-energy dust scrubbers. 

Performance Keys: Ducon attrib- 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


THIS and THIS 


a a. 
As 
- v7 ms, 


is a corrosion-resistant 


"KARBATE IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE PUMP! 





Why ? Because “Karbate” impervious graphite offers 
total corrosion resistance. It does not rely on a coat- 
ing or an easily abraded passive or protective film. 
This absence of corrosion wear in ‘“‘Karbate”’ impervi- 
ous graphite pumps provides continuous, maximum 
operating efficiency in all recommended applications. 

As these facts show, few other pumps — regard- 
less of price — can handle as wide a variety of corro- . 
sives as “Karbate” impervious graphite pumps. They TYPE F MOTOR-MOUNTED “KARBATE” CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 
are resistant to: mineral acids such as hydrochloric, Cross-section illustrates typical ‘‘Karbate’’ motor-mounted pump 
sulfuric, phosphoric; acid combinations such as ee ee ee 
nitric-hydrofluoric, phosphoric-sulfuric; chlorinated 
hydrocarbons; alkalies; and organic and inorganic 
compounds of all types. In practically all of these 
corrosives, changes in temperature and concentration 
will not affect the corrosion resistance of ‘‘Karbate’”’ 
impervious graphite. 

A “Karbate’”’ pump user comments, “We installed 
these pumps because they could handle our present 
variety of solutions and would resist any additional 
corrosive effects of future changes in these solutions”. 

In addition to excellent corrosion resistance, these 
pumps are rugged in construction . . . low in cost . .. TYPE C FRAME-MOUNTED “KARBATE” CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 
and are readily available from stock in a wide variety Cross-section shows typical “Karbate”’ frame-mounted pump 
of models and sizes. You can pay more but you cant recommended for heads to 120 feet — capacities to 1500 gpm. 
buy a better corrosion resistant pump. Write for pump 
literature today! 





‘National’, ‘‘Karbate’’ and ‘‘Union Carbide’’ are registered trade-marks for products of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY : Division of Union Carbide Corporation + 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
OFFICES: Birmingham, Chicago, Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco * CANADA: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 
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STANDARD) 


CAMBRIDGE 


RECOGNIZED LEADER 
IN CRYOGENICS 


Thor missile fueling system, built by 
STANDARD-Cambridge for Douglas 
Aircraft Co. and the U.S. Air Force, is 
transportable by air. Advanced design of high 
strength aluminum structure is featured. 


In every field there is leadership. Usually there is one company out in front. 
In cryogenics—the science of handling liquefied gases of extremely low tem- 
peratures — the leader is STANDARD-Cambridge. 


STANDARD, well known for years for its rotary dryers and chemical process- 
ing equipment, now has three modern, fully equipped plants strategically 
located across the United States specializing in cryogenics. 


STANDARD leads in the engineering and production of equipment for storing, 
handling and transporting of low temperature fluids. When your product or 
process requires cryogenics equipment, call STANDARD. 


STANDARD STEEL CORPORATION 


General Office & Plant: 5010 Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California 
Eastern Division — Office & Plant: Midwest Division — Office & Plant: 
CAMBRIDGE COMPANY Lowell 10, Mass. LEADER IRON WORKS Decatur 10, Ill. 


ROTARY DRYERS * KILNS * COOLERS + ASPHALT PLANTS * CRYOGENICS 





¢ PURE ° WHITE - FLAKES ° 


KESSLER’S 


(EsTeRs ron DUSTIN 
o. ic nal 


(GLYCEROL MONOSTEARATE) 


A versatile, non-toxic surfactant, useful 
as an emulsifier, opacifier and detackifier 


\KESSLER CHEMICAL.CO.,, Inc., 7296 State Road, Philadelphia 35, Pa! 
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utes much of its unit’s efficiency to 
the positioning of an adjustable ori- 
fice plate (although it does not say 
whether the opening is changed by 
altering the plate angle or by some 
other means). This results in highly 
effective particle agglomeration even 
when gas flow varies. Also, the Ori- 
clone has a special “track” (gas flow 
path) designed to produce actual 
centrifuging in the separator section. 

The Oriclone has a rectangular in- 
let duct with a vertical water inlet 
manifold in front of the plate. Water, 
sprayed from jets in the manifold, is 
further atomized as it splatters against 
the plate. One result: complete water 
coverage of the orifice area. Turbu- 
lence of the high-velocity gas flow at 
the orifice opening improves agglom- 
eration of the dust particles before 
they are collected in the centrifugal 
separation section. 

By jetting in the water parallel to 
the gas flow, an aspirating, flow- 
boosting effect is achieved (true also 
in units such as Schutte and Koer- 
ting’s ejector-venturi scrubber). The 
Oriclone thus gets the advantage of 
a greater pressure drop (and greater 
separation efficiency) without addi- 
tional mechanical effort (horsepower 
input). And, according to Ducon, the 
pipe-jet openings are big enough to 
prevent clogging, permit water recir- 
culation and economy. 

In collecting cupola dust contain- 
ing submicron-size silica, fly ash and 
metal oxides, the Oriclone has cut 
gas loadings from 10 grains/cu.ft. at 
the inlet to 0.3 grains/cu.ft. operat- 
ing at 10-in. water pressure drop, and 
to 0.048 grains/cu.ft. at 25-in. pres- 
sure drop. 

In controlling a light load (0.1-0.3 
grains/cu.ft.) of petroleum coke dust 
(0-5 micron size), the scrubber re- 
duced concentration in the exit gas 
to 0.016 grains at 10-in. pressure drop 
and to 0.012 grains at 23-in. drop. 

The unit used for these tests oper- 
ated at a gas-flow rate of 900 cfm., 
was only 5 ft. in diameter, 6 ft. high. 
Single units are built for capacities 
up to 40,000 cfm.; for higher capaci- 
ties, multiple units are used. 

For the many companies that are 
out to cut the space set aside for 
dust collecting systems, the unit bears 
watching. The big question: how it 
will stack up against the highly re- 
garded venturi scrubbers on difficult 
collecting jobs. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST FAMILY OF 


performance makes the world of difference 


Powell Valves for Chemical and Process Industries 


To meet the demand for new and different valves to All kinds are available—gate, globe, angle, check, ““Y”, 
control the flow of the constantly increasing number relief, flush bottom tank valves, etc. They are scientific- 
of corrosive fluids, Powell now has valves available in ally designed and ruggedly built for top performance 
the largest selection of pure metals and alloys—alumi- when used in the service for which they are recom- 
num, stainless steel, pure nickel, monel metal, hastelloy mended. Either consult your nearby Powell Valve 
alloys, acid bronzes and many, many others. distributor—or write to us for illustrated literature. 





<-—-- 
r= © 


Flush Bottom Tank Valve. 
Available in two designs: 
Fig. 2172—Disc opens into 
tank: Fig. 2173—Dis¢ opens 


Fig. 2453 SG-+Gate Valve for into valve. Sizes, 4" to 8” 


150 pounds at 500 F. Solid 
\. wedge disc. Also available 
\with double wedge disc. 


\ 


THE WM. POWELL COMPANY ¢ DEPENDABLE VALVES SINCE 1846 © CINCINNATI 22, OHIO 
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If Yowre A 
Chemical 
Process 
Management 


Man... 


READ CHEMICAL WEEK 
regularly, intensively! Read 
it to find out . . . What’s 
new? How does it affect 
my job, my business ?” Read 
it for accurate reporting 
and interpretation of sig- 
nificant developments in 
(and affecting) your field, 
both technical and non- 
technical. Read it every 
week for the fast-breaking 
news which interests you 
and your company here in 
the excitingly expanding 
Chemical Process Indus- 
tries. 

EACH WEEK its busy, 
always-on-the-move edito- 
rial team (largest in the 
field) poke their inquisitive 
noses into everything that 
concerns your working life. 
They gather facts and fig- 
ures, sift what’s important 
to you, probe and ponder, 
analyze and report : 
save you hours of reading 
and research! If you’re a 
regular subscriber, make 
the most of CHEMICAL 
WEEK. If not, become one 
. .. get your own personal 
copy—get the news faster! 

THE COST? Only $3.00 
for a full 52 weeks service, 
$5.00 for 3 vears ... in- 
cluding CW’s _industry- 
famed BUYER’S GUIDE Is- 
SUE. If you’re a chemical 
process department head 
(or above), send your or- 
der to: 


Subscription Manager, 


Chemical Week 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, Nv. Y. 
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New Boost for Plastic Pipe 


Last week Esso Research and En- 
gineering Co. revealed results of its 
three-year research program to spur 
plastic pipe developments. Major 
achievement: a new pipe design sug- 
gested to improve performance, cut 
pipe costs and help plastics gain 
wider acceptance for petroleum and 
chemical piping applications. 

The improvements are based on two 
new formulations: (1) use of Enjay’s 
Buton instead of epoxies, phenolics 
and polyesters for the glass-reinforced 
resin; (2) a 50% _ butadiene-acrylo- 
nitrile rubber, 50% polyvinyl chlo- 
ride blend for the pipe liner. ER&E 
expects the cost of the complete 
piping package, including installation 
and long-term maintenance, to be 
competitive with steel pipe. 

While it admits that use of the new 
pipe would boost Enjay’s Buton sales, 
ER&E says the all - hydrocarbon 
(80% butadiene, 20% styrene) resin 
is highly hydrophobic, will help pre- 
vent pipe-wall invasion by water— 
probably the major cause of prema- 
ture pipe failure. Moreover, the cost 
of Buton resin is less than one-half 
that of the epoxies, which are now 
the most-used resin in  thermoset- 
plastic pipe making. 

Pipe makers’ use of the lining ma- 
terial would be licensed. The lining 
prevents internal abrasion and ero- 
sion, has good oil and chemical re- 
sistance. ER&E studies also show that 
as internal pressures are increased in 
unlined reinforced-plastic pipes, they 
begin to “weep” before actual burst- 
ing pressure is reached because of 
cracks that develop in the resin 
matrix. 

Under Fire: The test program, car- 
ried out by Robert Levy of the design 
engineering department and Byrons 
Vanderbilt of the chemicals research 
department, included checks of all 
commercially available thermoset- 
plastic pipes, plus some tests of pipe 
still in pilot-plant manufacture. Many 
physical tests were run, including a 
gasoline fire test that established the 
ability of pipe to withstand 300 F 
temperatures for 15 minutes while 
maintaining fluid inside the pipe at 
30-psi. pressure. 

In the fire test, the reinforced ther- 
mosets were found to be superior to 
thermoplastics and comparable to alu- 


minum. In general testing, most of 
the thermosets showed up well; Buton 
pipe has advantages in cost, hydro- 
phobicity and electrical properties. 

The program was most concerned 
with epoxies and polyesters, because 
they are able to withstand high pres- 
sures (a 2-in. diameter pipe will with- 
stand long-term operating pressures 
of about 1,000 spi. at 120 F). Phe- 
nolics generally don’t have the struc- 
tural strength, although they do have 
good chemical resistance. 

Thermoplastic pipes (e.g., poly- 
ethylene, polyvinyl chloride, butyrate 
and Kralastic, styrene-rubber alloy) 
are limited to low-pressure service, 
are generally not recommended for 
temperatures over 150 F or below 
40 F. They are susceptible to cold 
flow (which can cause excessive de- 
flections if the pipes are not sup- 
ported) and have a coefficient of 
thermal expansion about 10 times 
that of steel. 

The thermosets, on the other hand, 
operate continuously at temperatures 
between 150 and 300 F, and retain 
their strength at temperatures as low 
as —50 F. They weigh 20-25% as 
much as steel, about two-thirds as 
much as aluminum. 

Interior surfaces of  glass-rein- 
forced-plastic pipe are smoother than 
steel, approach glass in low resistance 
to fluid flows. And they have low 
heat-transfer characteristics, are good 
insulators. 

Coupling Problems: Buyers’ main 
problems at present are tied to the 
lack of standard fittings. Pipes vary 
in diameter, although manufacturers 
are beginning to aim for standard 
iron pipe outside diameters. 

Most pipe makers supply their own 
couplings, use their own thread and 
adhesives systems. In most cases, the 
coupling is the weakest part of the 
piping system. Threads cut into the 
pipe wall, cut the fibers. And when 
the threads are cast or molded, the 
pipe wall is usually built up at the 
point to be threaded. This discourages 
fitting in the field. 

ER&E, working with the Spiral- 
Glas Pipe Co. (Old Bridge, N.J.), has 
come up with a new mechanical cou- 
pling, especially for high-pressure 
joining of larger-diameter (over 4-6 
in.) pipes. It is prepared to license 
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Milestones In Hydride Chemistry 


OnmeStneain: 


New MHI Sodium Borohydride sws* 
lowest cost borohydride available 


* SWS =Stabilized Water Solution! 
» A new low cost form of sodium borohydride is now available in 
large commercial quantities from Metal Hydrides Incorporated. 
In this new form, the contained sodium borohydride is priced at 
less than half that of the pure material. MHI Sodium Boro- 
hydride-SWS is a stable, aqueous caustic solution of sodium 
borohydride. The sodium borohydride content is about 12 weight 
per cent. This should be good news for chemical processes 
waiting for a lower cost borohydride product. 

MHI Sodium Borohydride-SWS is an effective agent for the 
reduction of carbonyl groups to alcohols. With most alde- 
hydes and all ketones tested, good yields of alcohols resulted. 
The reduction reaction of aldehydes takes place faster than 


condensation or polymerization reactions which might be ex- 
pected in the presence of strong caustic. This means that MHI 
Sodium Borohydride-SWS can be used to clean up small amounts 
of carbonyl and peroxides in organic products. 

MHI Borohydride-SWS will also react with many inorganic 
ions, aS does the pure borohydride, without interference from 
the caustic. 

Other suggested uses for MHI Sodium Borohydride-SWS in- 
clude foaming plastics and silicates; bleaching and stabilizing 
wood pulps; and treating natural and synthetic textiles. 

Easy and safe to handle and use in standard equipment, new 
MHI Sodium Borohydride-SWS merits your attention. Write for 
complete information and order your trial quantities now! 


CHEMICAL HYDRIDES DIVISION 


Metal Hydrides Incorporated 


PIONEERS IN HYDROGEN COMPOUNDS 
220 CONGRESS STREET, BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MULTIWALL BAGS 


RUGGED to serve 
the Chemical Industry 


Quality controlled to your specifications 
for trouble-free production in your plant. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 
Middletown, Ohio 
A division of 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 

District Offices: 

New York - Chicago - Kansas City 
Louisville, Ky. 
Baltimore 





if you use... 


SODIUM 
SULPHATE 


And want... 
Top quality, personalized service, fast delivery 


: It pays to call on... 


‘BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, Inc. — 


630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone: YUkon 6-8855 
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manufacturers as it does the pipe 
liners. Levy says: “We aren’t in the 
pipe and fitting business. Our only 
objective is to get improved plastic 
piping for use throughout a plant.” 

Indicative of interest in the pipe: 
Jersey Standard affiliates have over 
18,000 ft. of glass-reinforced-plastic 
pipe now in service, mostly in low- 
pressure crude gathering lines and 
salt-water disposal systems. General 
chemical industry interest is also on 
the upswing because of plastic pipes’ 
resistance to many acids and alkalis. 
ER&E’s work is certain to help pipe 
makers establish their products in 
many new applications. 


EQUIPMENT 


Pressure Transducer: Dynisco, Inc. 
(42 Carleton St., Cambridge 42, 
Mass.) has a new high-frequency- 
response differential pressure trans- 
ducer for corrosive service. It is 
available in uni-directional differen- 
tial pressure ranges from 0 to 3,000 
psi., bi-directional ranges from +5 to 
+1,500 psi. Called Model PT69, it 
is fully compensated for temperature 
effects from —65 to 300 F. 

es 

Pressure Gage: A multi-purpose, 
heavy-duty pressure gage with geared 
movement for use in any atmosphere 
not corrosive to brass or bronze is a 
new offering of the Helicoid Gage 
Division, American Chain & Cable 
Co. (929 Connecticut Ave., Bridge- 
port 2, Conn.). Called Gearcoid Gage 
Type 110, its parts have been inte- 
grally assembled to permit installation 
by hand-turning the gage case, elim- 
inate inaccuracies in pressure read- 
ings caused by distortion of piping. 
The gage comes in 20 standard pres- 
sure ranges from 0-1,000 psi., in six 
compound (pressure and vacuum) 
ranges, and in one vacuum range. 

a 

Mercury-Vapor Respirator: Ameri- 
can Optical Co. (Southbridge, Mass.) 
says its new respirator cartridge for 
protection against metallic mercury 
vapors has 8-9 times the life of those 
now on the market. The cartridge 
uses iodized charcoal. 

o 

Hydraulic Fitting: Flodar Corpo- 
ration (16911 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, O.) is making a new hydraulic 
“Self-Seat” fitting which, it says, per- 
mits positive metal-to-metal sealing of 
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- to 2-in. tubing without O rings or 
special seat preparation. Floating nut 
on the body of the fitting eliminates 
need for swing clearance for installa- 
tion. 

w 

Batch Weighing: Weighing & Con- 
trol Components, Inc. (538 East 
County Line Road, Hatboro, Pa.) is 
offering a new bulk-materials batch- 
weighing system for use in multi- 
ingredient product formulation. Two, 
three, four or more ingredients can be 
batch-weighed in any desired propor- 
tions in a programmed sequence with 
an accuracy of +0.25% and a re- 
producibility better than one part in 
2,000. Interchangeable components 
such as feed and discharge devices, 
weigh hoppers and. weight transmit- 
ters permits building-block type con- 
struction. 

e 

Dust-Level Indicator: Fuller Co. 
(Catasauqua, Pa.) has redesigned its 
Model SG-4 material-level indicator, 
used in bins and silos, for hazardous 
dust locations (Class 11, Groups E, 
F and G). The new indicators may 
be used to control feeders, valves, 
elevators and conveyors, as well as 
measure bin level. 

e 

Sequence Alarm: For rapid pin- 
pointing of trouble spots that can 
cause automatic shutdown of com- 
plex processes, the Panalarm division 
of Panellit, Inc. (7401 N. Hamlin 
Ave., Skokie, Ill.) offers a new digital 
sequential annunciator. Up to 31 off- 
normal points may be identified in 
sequence even when the point-by- 
point time differential between their 
occurrence is measured in milli- 
seconds. 

e 

Steam Trap: The V. D. Anderson 
Co. (1935 West 96th St., Cleveland 2) 
is offering a new model of its 4%- and 
%-in. steam traps with a union that 
is built into the trap inlet for easy 
installation and disconnection for 
repair. 

. 

Gas Detector: Houston Instrument 
Corp. (P.O. Box 22234, Houston 27) 
is out with a gas detector that can 
be used as a fixed or portable instru- 
ment. The 12-lb. unit has an adjustable 
current meter for approximate classi- 
fication of individual constituents in 
a gas mixture, and a built-in buzzer 
alarm that is tripped by the meter. 
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SAN FRANCISCO ¢: 
POSITION VACANT 


Chemist: A successful plastic extrusion manu- 
facturer in Eastern Massachusetts has openin 
for a degree chemist to assume responsibility o 
laboratory on formulation testing, quality control 
and new product development. Applicant must 
have industrial experience in compoundin = 
vinyls for extrusions. All replies K AY h 
strict confidence, P-3546, Chemical W: 


Position open—wanted a graduate chemist or 
chemical engineer with two or more years ex- 
perience in research, production or sales. Work 
would be in our r and development working 
very closely with the sales department in solving 
customer problems and developing new products. 
Send complete resume of education epeune 
and salary desired. P-3581, Chemical Week 


Primary manufacturer of molding and extrusion 
resins is seeking a Technical Sales Representa- 
tive for the Midwest area. Chemical or mechanical 
engineering degree and prior sales experience are 
desired but not essential. Salary will be determined 
by qualifications. This is an excellent opportunity 
| AE man. Send resume to P-3538, Chemi- 


iw) Pest St. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Have chemical plant, offices and capital evail- 
able. Heart of industrial area West Los Angeles. 
Skilled staff at your disposal. Excellent overseas 
connections. Submit offers in confidence to P.O. 
Box 25395, W. Los Angeles 25, California. 


Unusual opportu: — established 
manufacturer Liqui 


‘. Waxes and Allied 
Products. Located elphia ote Limited 
capital required. BO- sei? Chemical W 


CONTRACT WORK WANTED 


Chemical Specialties Manufacte Mexi Es- 
tablished, vv vy oo. plant, Mexico City 
subsidia U. any, well equipped 
and sta co tilineaal Medien chemi en- 
gineers, a undertake manufacturing and/or sales 
of additional chemical specialties in expanding 
Mexican market. Open to licensi 7 one ar- 
rangements, CWW-3612, Chemical Week. 




















FOR SALE 





Send for Revised Illustrated Circular on our 
$y 4 ne chemical B pom liquidation at Oran; 
1 T316 S L aes including ta 
vheat exchan igi and aes. 
pment Cerp., 
Sixth Ries, es eA ety 2 


basket ew 
Cs —-734 HP moto sed 
6th st. Pt Phila. 22, 


fas a gg ~ te 
Me N. val 
1415 N 





Tol 
750 "3s ai tan 
on 50 hours. Foy, *4i5 N. 





Buy To Advantage Acetic Anhydride, Glacial 
Acetic Acid, Acetaldh de. “Produced locally for 
better service to you.” Mercury Chemical Corp., 
Edison, N.J. Liberty 8-1540. 





Chemical Sagtncer Dacian and Devel 
Attractive opportunity for graduate C nee 
ngineer with several years of experience in 
resinous products and/or specialty organics. Per- 
manent position in ip. process development engineer- 
ing, located in eg California. Liberal 
company benefits. Sen eld in strict confidence. 
P-3696, Chemical Week. 


Product Sales ineer—Solvents. Top level 
position with oe diversified company ex- 
panding its emphasis in the commercial solvent 
field. Requires Chemistry or Chemical Engineering 
degree with a solid background in oxygenated 
solvents. Must be eeable to substantial travel 
from New York headquarters to deve new end 
use markets, All ladies in strict confidence. 
Please write complete details including salary re- 
qoeupente to Glen M. Smyth, Celanese Corp. of 
merica, 180 Madison Ave., New York 


Manager Morket Research: Aggressive petro- 
chemical firm has immediate opening for experi- 
enced man seeking a opportunity. fill 
supervise market research ram of rapidly ex- 
panding company. Bachelor's egree in chemistry 
or chemical engineering is required. Five years’ 
industrial experience, including three years in 
chemical market research, preferred. Opportunity 
limited only by abilit and initiative. Salary open. 
Location—Houston, Texas. Send resume in con- 
fidence to: Personnel Manager, Jefferson Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc., P.O. Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 


POSITION WANTED 











Type 316 S/S heat exchangers, 7 By Pm to 

540 sq. ft. heating surface. ASME 150% WP 
tubes. Priced for quick sale. Aaron Equipment 
Company, 9370 Byron Street, Schiller Park, Ill. 
Gladstone 1-1500. 


Bucket Elev: 
25’ center. 2s 
ity, 


Goebel Brewery, Muskegon, ~— ida- 
tion of complete 50,000-75,000 annual cap. 
rite for free illustrated circular: Mr. 
ie Oste: Vice Pres., c/o C 
Jacobowitz Corp., 3082 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


For Sale—Alvey palletizer Model 200 purchased 
and installed new in 1954; will handle Fo -sexem of 
7 cases 24 12-ounce, 7 cases 12 32-02 7 cases 
12 12-0z. cans, 9 cases 24 7-0z. 14 cases 12 12-0z. 
NR bottles; excellent ge ee immediate deliv- 
ery, half price. FS-3625, Chemical Week. 


Lastiglas-Lined ae. delivery on 
16 a, as-lined tanks, “Liked New”: 12—8370 
OD x 15’4” long: 4—8060 gal. 10’2” 
OD ; os long; price about 1/3 of new, inspection 
unicate with Mr. James Lovelace 
acobowitz Corp. 3080 Main St., 

Buffalo 14, N.Y. "Phone AMherst 2100. 


For Sale—"Niagara”’ stainless steei filter sta- 
tion 260 sq. ft. area, with stainless eae stain- 
less interconnecting piping valves. » pertable 
unit immediate delivery. Fe 3626, Chemica Week. 





J ai a 8x5 Buckets, 
% an Reipen Ave., Jersey 

















Analytical Chemist for R.&D. cert enaly- 
tical exp. Nutrition, Drugs. process 
es gd chemicals. PW-3736, "Chemical 
Wee 


AM Lob 








ical Sales and pavetepment, Cur- 
rently managi multimillion dollar partmental 
sales program major iterations Sen and 
metals firm. PW-3607, Chemical W. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


New Chemical Sales Agency—We are an estab- 
lished AA-1 gee ng of a resin used in the 
paint, ink, wax, per, candy, and phar- 
maceutical letnetsien. e are located in_ the 
Metropolitan-New York area and have excellent 
technical personnel and are used to giving service 
to our customers. We have our own sales organiza- 
tion and have appointed manufacturer’s representa- 
tives in all the principal cities. Our sales volume 
is over two million annually. We are interested in 
negotiating with domestic or forei companies 
for distribution of their products, either regionally 
or nationally, if sales potential is highly — 
Reply in confidence. RA-3673, Chemical 


Wanted: Chemical lines In N.E. area by new 

sales agency with contacts in rubber, plastics, and 

sqhenve industries. P.O. Box 1254, Boston 4, 
ass. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Have National Distribution Available! if you 
can use capital and successful marketing man- 
power, we are interested in your product. Write 
giving full particulars. BO-3178, Chemical Week. 
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For Sale—‘Cleaver-Brooks” 150 HP package 
type, steam generator in closed food plant in 
Michi an automatic oil burner, all controls still 
erect a real bargain. FS-3627, Chemical Week. 


Worthington 160 ton steam-jet vacuum refriger- 
ation units, with barometric condenser. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1415 N. Sixth St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


S Plast. Virgin Bulk 35¢. Barium Hydrox. 
Ree (J.T. Baker Orig.) 15 Leverpaks $0.06/Ib. 
Toluol 10,000 gals. £20 /gal. Isoprene—Enjay 
virgin 3 drums $.15. Ohio Apex KP23 Plasticizer, 
Orig. drums $.12/lb. Virgin Neopentyl Glycol— 
100% drums. Trimethylol Propane 20—100# 
drums. Barrett goog e ee ; orig. drums $.35/Ib. 
Acetone 10,000 gals. $.45/gal. Po vethylene Glycol 
1008, Monostearate $.20 % FS-3740, Chemical 

ee 











CHEMICALS WANTED 


Surplus Wanted—Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals 
Oils, Acids Plasticizers, Resins, Dyes, Solvents, 
Pigments Etc. Chemica tgs to) ation, 
— or Street, New York 5, + Aner 


2-69 








WANTED 


ssehieaey Wanted: 66” high side Raymond mill 
condition. Write Wyo-Ben Products, P.O. 
Box 1979, Billings, Montana. 


Sharpless stor, 28 a PNI4 S 
H2 "Wedtaaier, or a 
W-3629, Chemical 








agg and 
construction. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1947-1949—100) 217.4 217.2 197.5 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 112.1 Li2.2 111.8 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor’s) 54.28 55.63 49.36 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 2,690 2,683 2,371 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 14,097 14,313 13,292 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 7,293 7,136 1,aho 
EMPLOYMENT INDICATORS (thousands) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All manufacturing 16,350 16,139 15,667 
Nondurable goods 6,887 6,904 6,727 
Chemicals and allied products 860 857 821 
Paper and allied products 560 560 549 
Rubber products 264 267 251 
Petroleum and coal products 229 230 236 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 





thousands = FACTORY SHIPMENTS OF MAJOR APPLIANCES 
































































































































million SHIPMENTS OF EXPLOSIVES 
of units pounds 
4000 100 
3600 — 90 
“a ‘ ” 1959 
2800 70 
2400 _N % 60 
2000 50 
1600 40 
Source: Electrical Merchandising Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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BADGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Agency—-F. P. Walther, Jr. & Asso 

*BECCO GHEMICAL. DIV. OF FOOD 
MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP 
Agency-—John Mathes Lupton, Inc 

BERKELEY CHEMICAL CO. . 

Agency—Hilton & Riggio, Inc. 

*BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 
Agency—Givaudan Advertising Inc. 

BROOKFIELD ERGIneeRinG 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Agency—Creamer-Trowbridge Co. 

*BRYTON CHEMICAL CO. 

Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc. 

*CELANESE ee OF AMERICA 49 
Agency—Ellington & Co., 

CHICAGO BRIDGE & iad oo. .. 1 
Agency—Russell T. Gray, Ine. 

CHIYODA CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD - 
Agency—-New Asia Trading News Agen y 
lad. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. . 
Agency—Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 
CLUPAK, INC. . 
Agency—Lennen & Newell, Inc. 
DAY CO., J. H., THE 
Agency—The Keelor & Stites Co. 
DELHI-TAYLOR OIL CORP. 
Agency—Sam J. Gallay, Adv. 


ore DEPT., GREAT LAKES CARBON 
Agency- -Boylhart, Lovett & Dean, Inc 


DIXON CHEMICAL & RESEARCH, INC. 
Agency— Ray Ellis Ady 


DOW SRE BIOAL CO., THE (SARAN 
LINED PIP 
pen dh WE John & Adams, Inc. 


DOW INDUSTRIAL SERVICE DIV. OF THE 
DOW CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Rives, Dyke & Co., Adv. 


*DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
E. |. ELECTROCHEMICALS DEPT. 
deus y—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
ne. 


ogre. DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
REON PRODUCTS DIV. . 
at, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Ine. 
*EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 51 
Agency—-Fred Wittner Co. 
ELLIOTT Co. 
Agency—Downing Industrial Adv., Inc. 
*ENJAY CO., INC. , , 114, 3rd Cover 
Agency—McCann-Brickson, Inc 
*EVANS CHEMETICS, INC. 
Agency—Ritter, Sanford, Price & Chalek, 
Inc. 
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“rms OPE MICAS SF PLASIIC 
FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMI 


Agency—G. M. ies Co, 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER pe. 
Agency—The Allman Co., Inc 


CEREAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
Agency—Edward H. Weiss & Co 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
gerne—teeee Smith, French & Dorrance. 


GOULDS PUMPS, INC. 
Agency—The Rumrill Co., Inc 


GREAT LAKES CARBON CORP 
Agency—Davis-Parsons & Strohmeier 

HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 

HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Koss, 


*JEFFERSON CHEMICAL Co. 
Agency—Robinson-Gerard-McGary, Inc. 


KARTRIDG PAK CO., THE . Be 
Agency—Klau Van Pietersom Dunlap, Inc. 

KESSLER CHEMICAL CO. . 
Agency—Willard G. Myers Adv. Agency 


*KOPPERS Cp emonls INC. SnemrGnee 
& DYESTUFF 
Agency—Vic Sehlond’ & Associates, 


MEER CORPORATION ... 
Agency—Feeley Advertising Agency 
METAL HYDRIDES, INC. 
Agency—Creamer-Trowbridge Co. 
MISSISSIPPI LIME CO. .. 
Agency—Ridgway Advertising Cx 
waren oAegee © CO. DIV. UNION 
Agency—William Esty Co. 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. ... 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
Agency—Bachman, Kelly & Trautman, Inc. 


oe INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL 
Agency—Downing Industrial Aav., Inc. 
POWELL CO., THE WILLIAM .... 
Agency—The Ralph H. Jones Co. 
PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Agency—Al Paul Lefton Co 
RAYMOND BAG CORP. 
Agency—Western Adv. Agency 
*REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams. 
RHODIA, INC. rae 
Agency—Sudler & Hennessey, Inc 
RICHARDSON SCALE CO 
Agency—O. S. Tyson & Co., 
SCIENTIFIC DESIGN CO. 
Agency—Michel Cather, Inc 


SELAS CORP. OF AMERICA 

Agency—Bub Advertising, In 
SHELL OIL CO 

Agency—J. Walter Thomps on Co. 
SOUTHERN STATES CONTAINER DIV., 

REYNOLDS ALUMINUM SUPPLY CO. .. 

Agency—George & Glover, Adv. 
SPENCER CHEMICAL CO. 

Agency—Bruce B. Brewer & Co. 
a WALDRON & Co., 

ency—-Adams Associates, Inc. 

cunnana SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CORP. 

Agency—Firestone Advertising Agency 
STANDARD STEEL CORP. 

Agency—The McCarty Co. 
TEXACO, INC. 

Agency—G. M. Basford, Co. 
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*TRULAND CHEMICAL Co. 
Agency—Ray Ellis Advertising 


vain PARBIOS CHEMICAL CO. DIV. OF 
NION CARBIDE CORP 
pened M. Mathes, Ine. 


vasen STEEL COR ba See y0 
Agency—Randolph ey "Adv 


U. S. nOVeT RIAL CHEMICALS CO., 
DIV. NATIONAL DISTILLERS & 
CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—G. M. Basford, Co. 


*VITRO ENGINEERNG CO. 
Agency—Sam J. Gallay Adv. 


WEST END CHEMICAL CO. . 
Agency—Norton M. Jacobs Co. 

WESTERN CONDENSING CO. 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os born, 
Inc. 


WILLIAMS & CO K. 
Agency—William ty Hatch, Ine. 


WOLLEN CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 
*WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP 


Agency—Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
Inc. 


tracers SECTION 
(Classifield Advertising) 
F. J. Eberle, Business Mgr. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
CONTRACT WORK WANTED 
CHEMICALS WANTED 
EMPLOYMENT 

EQUIPMENT: Used/Surplus New 


For Rent 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


ay ay ee 
ffered/ Wanted 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 3 ...Michae] Miller, 
1301 Rhodes-Harverty Bldg., JAckson 
83-6951 


Boston 16 Paul F. McPherson, 350 Park 
Square Building, HUbbard 2-7160 


a 1 ... Alfred D. Becker, Jr. 
d. Claussen, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
MOhawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 13 H. J. Sweger, Duncan C. 
Stephens, 1164 Illuminating Bldg., 65 
Public Square, SUperior 1-7000 


Dallas 1 Gene Holland, Gordon Jones, 
The Vaughn Bldg., 1712 Commerce S&t., 
Riverside 7-5117 


Denver 2 J. Patten, 1700 Broadway, 
ALpine 5-2981 


Detroit 26 J. Sweger, Jr., 856 
Penobscot Bldg., Woodward 2-1793 


Frankfurt/Main Michael R. Zeynel, 
85 Westendstrasse, Germany 


London E.C. 4 E. E. Schirmer, McGraw- 
Hill House, 95 Farringdon St., manne 


Los Angeles 17 . Robert Yocom, 112 
West Sixth St., HUntley 2-5450 


New York 36 ...Knox Armstrong, 
B. A. Johnson, P. E. McPherson, Charles 
F. Onasch, L. Charles Todaro, 500 5th 
Ave., OXford 5-5959 


Philadelphia 3 William B. Hannum, Jr., 
6 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-4330 


Pittsburgh 22 Duncan C. Stephens, 
Room 1111 Henry W. Oliver Bldg., 
EXpress 1-1314 


San Francisco 4 William C. Woolston, 
68 Post St., LOuglas 2-4600 
St. Louis 8 


Olive St., 
5-4867 


R. J. Claussen, 3615 
Continental Bldg. JEfferson 


*For complete product data see catalog unit in the BUYERS’ GUIDE ISSUE for 1959-60 
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RADIATOR HOSE of Enjay Buty] holds 
off deterioration from heat, rust inhibi- 
tors, anti-freeze and other chemicals. 
Keeps its shape and resiliency for years. 


TIRES of “No-Screech” Enjay Butyl de- 
liver super traction for fastest, safest 
stops! Resist off-road abrasion, chipping. 
Side walls don’t crack or “powder off.” 


WHAT’S NEWS IN RUBBER 


on ~ 


J 


a, 


« . 
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WINDSHIELD STRIPPING of Enjay: 
Buty] resists ozone, weathering, sunlight, 
and retains elasticity, color, smoothness 
far longer than SBR or natural rubber. 


BODY BUMPERS of Enjay Butyl ab- 
sorb impact instead of transmitting 
shock. Butyl “load cushions” for trucks 
damp out vibration, replace springs. 





PNEUMATIC SPRING CONTROL of 
Enjay Butyl provides outstanding air 
retention and aging resistance. Tough 
and weatherproof, too. 


DRIVESHAFT HANGER of Enjay Butyl 
damps out driveshaft vibration, thus 
effectively limiting the rotating shaft’s 
resonant response. 

<j = 


ENJAY BUTYL...TOP PERFORMING 


Of all the polymers and elastomers developed in the phenomenal postwar 
growth of the chemical industry, Enjay Butyl continues to outperform the 
field in many applications. Just a few are shown above. 


Enjay Company’s extensive research and wealth of experience in this phase 
of the industry have resulted in the development of many grades of Buty], 


| EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS 
ENJAY COM PANY, INC., 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





POLYMER FOR HUNDREDS OF USES! 


hundreds of uses. And many of these prove Butyl’s outstanding resistance 
to a great variety of chemicals. 


Enjay’s advanced technical skills and its greatly expanded facilities are 
available to help you with your formulating and processing problems. Call 
or write the nearest Enjay office today. 


THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


Akron + Boston « Charlotte + Chicago « Detroit + Los Angeles * New Orleans « Tulsa * Toronto 








SCIENTIFIC 


DESIGN COMPANY 


world wide LEADER in 
CHEMICAL PLANTS 


— design, construction 
and development 


Here’s why: 

¢ Specializes exclusively in the chemical industry yp et Becta, 

¢ Outstanding achievements in chemical process development — wae 
more than 18 new processes commercialized in ten years 

¢ Complete services — full responsibility — guaranteed 
operability 

¢ 56 modern chemical plants operating profitably for 43 clients For more information on 


¢ Independent company — owned and managed by engineers Scientific Design’s international 
activities, write for these two 
illustrated brochures. 





SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
THE SD AFFILIATED GROUP: 
SD Plants Inc., Two Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
SD Plants Ltd., Bush House, Aldwych, London WC 2, England 
Catalyst Development Corporation, 59 Industrial Avenue, Little Ferry, New Jersey 
Societé Francaise des Services Techniques S. a. r. |., 52 Champs Elysees, Paris 8e, France 











